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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


A LOYAL FRIEND 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Enclosed find $3 for renewal of sub- 
scription to The Christian Register for 
one year to Mrs. M. Sorry I couldn’t 
send it before, but as I am now living be- 
tween pay days I have to put off my bills 
until my check comes. Have to deny my- 
self many things, and have given up some 
of my favorite periodicals, but as these 
people make a good use of The Register, 
better in fact than I do, I shall keep send- 
ing as long as I am able. Mr. M. was 
educated for a Presbyterian minister, but 
gave it up until the time when he can find 
a liberal church. People tell me ‘‘there’s 
no sich animal.” 

R.S.W. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

* * 
EXPENSES PAID? 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In various copies of The Christian Regis- 
ter sent me from Boston I see with surprise 
that many of your writers and corre- 
spondents have a mistaken idea of Italy 
and its present government known as 
Fascism. Ignorance is certainly pardon- 
able, however, and I hope that your writers 
will some of them come to Italy to pass a 
long enough time to study the actual lib- 
erty we enjoy, the vast work of social 
welfare accomplished, the cheerful spirit 
of Christian cooperation among all classes, 
the tolerant attitude towards foreigners, 
the spiritual awakening of a young, vigor- 
ous people who has with a new enthusiasm 
put into practice the Sermon on the Mount. 

I am an American, a Unitarian by in- 
heritance and by conviction as well, and 
I am proud and happy to have been a 
resident of Rome for twenty-five years, 
and to be able to send this message back 
to my native land. 

Elizabeth S. Woodruff. 

Rome, Italy. 

* oo 
DEGENERATION 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For the last several months The Register 
has been filled with repetitions of the 
phrase ‘‘social action.” I have just 
written Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, who has 
used the term a number of times in his ar- 
ticle in the current issue called ‘Social 
Action in the Report,’”’ asking him if he 
will kindly inform me what his program of 
social action is. I am sure many of your 
readers would be interested in the same 
thing. If the demand for social action is 
so important, surely it should be possible 
to outline the method of procedure. 

I regret to say that The Christian Register 
is degenerating. It used to be the best of 
the religious papers. It could still regain 
its former prestige if it would deal with 


religion. I might say the same of most of 
the younger ministers in the pulpits today. 
If they would preach sermons on religion 
instead of sociology and economics, they 
would exhibit themselves to much better 
advantage and would find their churches 
filling instead of emptying. They might 
take a leaf from the book of Jesus, who 
studiously avoided becoming entangled 
with the social questions of his day. When 
one said to him, “Master, speak to my 
brother that he divide the inheritance with 
me,” he said, ‘‘Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” When they 
asked him whether it was lawful to render 
tribute to Caesar, he made that magnificent 
reply, ““Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s.”’ 

But our modern ministers think them- 
selves competent to pronounce just how 
our great corporations should manage 
their affairs down to the last dollar. They 
have no knowledge of magnificent Hebrew 
and beautiful Greek, no interest in study- 
ing the Bible in the original. I doubt that 
they even read the classics of religious 
literature, or history of the world. They 
know nothing except to repeat the mouth- 
ings of some Socialist haranguer in Union 
Square. They darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. I actually heard a 
young minister denounce the great cor- 
porations for continuing to pay dividends 
throughout the depression. Anybody 
knows that one of the mitigations of the 
depression was the fact that the best cor- 
porations continued to pay dividends and 
keep up the interest on their bonds, even 
out of their surplus if necessary. And this 
denouncement of the “‘profit motive,” if it 
means anything at all, is simply silly. 

I must admit that when I saw Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other ministers be- 
ing led away by false gods and bowing 
down the knee to Baal, I thought to myself, 
“the Unitarian ministers and fellowship 
have too much intelligence to be hood- 
winked in this way. Also they have real 
religion.” But I find I was mistaken, in 
some of them at least. 

I should think the ministers would pause 
and think, and wonder occasionally, who 
will support the churches, when they have 
driven all the substantial business men out. 
Certainly Socialists won’t, that has been 
shown conclusively in Russia. Do they 
wish to see our beautiful churches deserted, 
the stained glass windows broken, the 
paintings defaced, the altar destroyed, 
the edifice become the abode of owls and 
lizards, and the object of hooting scorn of 
passersby? 

I do not know that the existence of the 
church is necessary to religion. Yet it can 
be said of many a church in our fair land, 
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as Webster said of Dartmouth College 
“It is a small college, yet there are thoss 
who love it.” There are those, and they 
are not few in number, or deficient in in. 
telligence, who long for the return of rea! 
religion to the sanctuary, and some day not 
far off they will rise in their wrath, throw 
out the false prophets, and.demand a nev 
regime in the name of Jehovah. 

I note a few indications of the dawning 
of anew day. I note that eight members o: 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union have gone 
on record as wishing to abolish the De- 
partment of Social Relations. It is z 
small number, but so were the apostles 
and so were the faithful in Israel in the 
time of Elijah. And as in that time, now 
also the mountain is full of horses and 
chariots round about us. We sti!l believe 
in a God. 

E. C. McCullock. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


* ok 
THEOLOGICAL LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Commission says it sees few signs 
of theological leadership—such as _pre- 
sumably it sees in the past—in the present 
generation of Unitarian ministers. I doubt 
this. There has been less and less interest 
in theology during the past forty years. 
It is today hardly tolerated, sometimes 
ridiculed. To what the sentiment of the 
day is indifferent, there is naturally less 
response than formerly in a!l fellowships. 
Moreover, many theological questions are 
virtually settled in the intelligence of the 
world. 

Of the youngest generation one can, of 
course, say little. During tne years 1895 
to 1925, I know of a score of ministers who 
have added much by word and by writing 
in the development of theological thought 
in our time. I am well acquainted with 
the work cf other fellowships, and I am 
positive that our ministers have maintained 
the relative rank of Unitarianism in the 
realm of theology. 

George Croswell Cressey. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


Se 
WELCOMING A UNITARIAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Thank you for the sample copy of The 
Register. I shall avail myself of your 
special offer—hence I enclose a check for 
one dollar. ; 
I’ve been so hungry for Truth all my 
life, that I am indeed deeply interested 
in Unitarian teaching. I’ve read a leaflet 
on the history of the church given me by 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. If you saw my 
markings, I am sure you would feel I am a 
Unitarian in spirit. I have been in Mont- 
clair just a little more than a month and I 
have been to church twice in that time. I 
like Mr. Fletcher very much, and I find a 
very kindly atmosphere in the church. 
- Alice Shellenberger. 
Montclair, N. J. “¥ 
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O recollections of my very early childhood 
suggest the principal thoughts for this eve- 
ning. ‘The first is the sound of the wind 
blowing across the prairie grass of the far 

plains of the Dakotas. It must have been when I was 
something like six or seven years old, but I still recall 
the strange exhilaration and the sense of mystery and 
delight in that sound of the wind. It seems proper to 
connect the later satisfactions of nature and some- 
thing of the sense of God with that very special ex- 
_hilaration of early childhood. The other memory goes 
back to about the same time. I recall hearing my 
father telling my mother excitedly, in the dusk of 
early evening, that some of his young friends were 
just about to ride off through the night with their 
rifles some thirty or forty miles across the prairie to 
recover the county records, stolen from our land 
office by the men of a neighboring town in an effort 
to establish the county seat in their community. 
This was my initiation into an awareness of society, 
or the sense of the state. So it is of these two things 
and their relations that I wish briefly to speak; of 
religion and society, of the wind and the government, 
of ritual and culture, of God and the county records, 
of the church and the state. 

We are all today deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of society, of industry, of politics, of the church 
and the state. To begin with I suggest some attention 
to a concept that gathers more and more import with 
the increasing attention devoted to it, the concept of 
culture. Ido not, of course, mean the idea of personal 
culture merely, or at least in the sense of the refine- 
ment of the personal taste or manners. I mean rather 
culture as the anthropologist conceives it, the total 
picture of the social order that describes the historic 
life of any tribe or nation or race. I remind you first, 
simply of the fact of historic cultures. Some of my 
friends have been digging among the ruins of Yucatan. 
There in the jungle they have uncovered the magnif- 
icent remains of a definitive culture. It has its own 
clear cut and coherent qualities. It is not like the 
cultures of the Greeks or the Siamese. It is clearly 
distinguished from Moslem culture or from British 
culture. The word culture in this sense is best used 
respecting those peoples where the patterns of social 
order are most consistent, harmonious and complete. 
It is, of course, often used otherwise, yet never so 
properly, to describe the usages, customs and rituals 
of any given society, even when they may not be very 
coherent within themselves. Strictly speaking, the 
‘word culture should not be used concerning a nonde- 
s cl ipt society. . In its true sense it means a social order 
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that has some definite design, where all things, indus- 
try, politics, the arts, domestic customs, and all else 
are inherently connected by the total pattern of life. 

What are the underlying factors that have pro- 
duced such cultures? Why has human life and po- 
litical society in one place become organic and con- 
sistent, and in another place failed of such order and 
design? ‘There are many forceful elements at work in 
the formation of any great society. But I suggest that 
there are two, and two only, which are behind all the 
others. These two are Geography and Religion. 
Geography sets the conditions of life for any people. 
Religion is the total spirit with which a people fronts 
its total conditions. From these two factors comes 
at length the design of their social order, which is their 
culture. You cannot have the same culture on the 
Amazon as on the Baltic, in the mountains as on the 
plains. What is above the earth and around the 
earth and under the earth in any place constitutes the 
conditions of life fcr the people who dwell there. If 
they have iron they can do one thing. If they have 
no iron they must do something else. And the spirit 
which they develop as they face the earth and the sea 
and the sky, the spirit that is their real religion, how- 
ever simple or complex, at last determines the style 
or character of their life and society. Animistic 
faiths, all the way from the most primitive to the 
highly articulated mythology of the Greeks, produce 
one great family of cultures. Totemism, with its mer- 
gence of the individual in the clan, produces a dif- 
ferent sort of culture. I had the other day a little, 
perhaps unholy, glee at the consternation of some of my 
business acquaintances in the Lions Club, when I sug- 
gested that they were really totemistic, and so, if 
logical, communistic! 

There has never been any great culture, any total 
system of historic social order, that did not come di- 
rectly from a great cultus, a total spiritual outlook 
and its expression in a system of ritual worship. I 
read nowadays, in various places, of religion as a 
phase of culture, as though it were merely one of the 
aspects of culture, or even one of the results of culture. 
This is bad sociology. Religion is not the result of 
culture, but the source of culture. Oswald Spengler 


himself says that he is setting forth the “drama of 


mighty cultures, each springing with primitive strength 
from a mother religion to which it remains firmly 
bound through its entire life cycle.’ The primitive 
cultus that is the mother of the culture is a system of 
rites to assure the fertility of the soil, of taboos to 
master the passions of the tribesmen, and regulate 
their relations, or orgies to whet the frenzy of war, or 
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ceremonies that give meaning and splendor to life. 
All*these things result at length, not only in social 
coherence and social control, but in designs of living 
that are consistent with the original spirit and faith. 

No great nation has ever long maintained its 
social order by force alone. If the present regime in 
Russia was established by physical force, it sees the 
necessity of other powers for its continuance. It 
sets up its total ideology for adoption and devotion. 
It devises a definite system of inculcation by which 
that ideology may become the inner spirit of all its 
people. 

Culture, then, which is the total unity of the 
state, the total order of society, is developed and 
sustained only by religion, which is the total spirit 
inculeated and adopted among all the people. There is 
thus an inevitable and necessary connection between 
cult and culture, religion and society, the wind and 
the government, God and the state. 

Perhaps so much by way of introduction will lead 
us into the heart of our present problem. Our prob- 
lem is the fact of cultural disorder, the problem of dis- 
unity in the life of modern nations. In most countries 
today there is a deep cleft between the major factors 
and forces of life. We cannot here in a short space 
even mention all the factors involved. Keeping to 
the concept with which we have begun, let us note at 
least what is to my own mind the most serious of all 
our divisions, the cleft between the cultured and the 
cultivated. Who are the cultured? They are the 
people who belong to a culture, inwerdly, deeply, sub- 
consciously. Their major actions flow naturally and 
necessarily from the mother religion in which they 
have been nurtured. Cultivated people are familiar 
with many cultures, but they do not necessarily have 
any of their own. Among the most favored nations 
there is no such deep cleft. Sweden, for example, 
probably enjoys the greatest cultural unity of any 
nation in the western world. Some European na- 
tions, failing in spiritual unity, have set up strong 
systems of regimentation. In all Roman Catholic 
countries there is a deep cleft between the cultured 
and the cultivated. I believe that this fact has long 
cast a dark spell of maladjustment upon many thou- 
sands of human beings. Our own country stands in 
peril of such a disunity, and both parties are respon- 
sible. 

We have first to face the question of the ade- 
quacy of the cultured for American social order. 
Have the people of the popular churches, the cultured, 
a vision and a power adequate to the formation of a 
great American unity? Already their prevailing ideas 
have been abandoned by large numbers of the culti- 
vated. In every great city are multitudes—I do not 
now speak of the careless or merely indifferent, but of 
people with a strong spiritual life, interested in ideas, 
devotees of the arts, philanthropic—who yet have 
become alienated from religion. A young college 
professor told me the other day that it was as much as 
his social position in academic circles was worth to say 
anything favorable or do anything definite about 
church religion. But this intellectual severance is 
not the chief danger. Far more momentous is the 
question of the adequacy of religious culture for a 
righteous industrial life. Have the American churches 


proposed ethical ideals powerful enough to permeate 


and justify American industry? The ethics of in- 
dustry are changing and will change. They cannot 
remain as they are. Will these changes come through 
some system of regimentation by the state, or by some 
revolutionary upheaval? Or can they be made to 
come by the prevalence of a brave and generous 
idealism based upon new vitalities of convi¢tion about 
man and God? It would be disastrous for church and 
state alike for popular religion to become separated 
from advancing social ethics. 

Meanwhile, what about the possibilities of cul- 
tivation? Ifthe cultured of the popular churches have 
no adequate program of social unity, have the non- 
religious cultivated any greater likelihood of success? 
May I briefly note three reasons for the inadequacy of 
mere cultivation as the basis of societal unity. First, 
it cannot command the field. Does anyone seriously 
believe that in America popular church religion can be 
displaced by general education? But if your chosen 
road to social wholeness is that of cultivation, which 
yet does not displace the practice of religion, the very 
cleft you are seeking to overcome remains. Secondly, 
cultivation is not fertile. Human life has an astonish- 
ing way of avoiding the mechanical and the constructed 
in favor of that which is vital and passionate and inner 
and spiritual. Thirdly, it is not synthetic. ‘The life 
of cultivation is itself divided into circles and cate- 
gories. It has no setting or scene for coherence and 
synthesis. The moment you bring the circles together, 
the interests of science and of industry and of art and 
all the rest, for the purpose of welding them, in order to 
enjoy and live the complete life, at that moment you 
have religion, cultivation has become culture. I do 
not find among the cultivated any adequate philosophy 
of society. I do not find even among political scien- 
tists any adequate theory of the coherence of the state. 

How can the mature social thinker hesitate in the 
choice between culture and cultivation? With all 
their weaknesses, and I suffer as much unhappiness 
as anybody at the backwardness of church religion, 
our free American churches are still the most hopeful 
bases for a just and powerful and unified American 
culture. It is still worth noting that they are not sub- 
jected either to king or bishop. They can be changed, 
they can be modified, they can be molded to the 
heart’s desire for new things by any resolute group of 
men who have ideas and courage. They still possess 
the fertility of the soil. They are still free. Without 
some such system of spiritual inculeation as they 
constitute, regimentation is inevitable. 

I hear much talk of academic freedom, and the 
fear of its loss. I find in academic circles little notion 
of the cost of that freedom or the source of its main- 
tenance. A prominent American sociologist recently 
gave warning of the probable alliance of big business 
and government, to the quenching of our freedoms in 
church and college alike. Why could he not rather 


-have proposed an alliance of the academy and the 


church, that would be so strong that no man’s free- 
doms could be quenched within the borders of our 
nation? Unless the non-church cultivated can find a 
proper place within the framework of popular religion, 
we shall suffer the disaster of increasing disunity in our 
social order. Yet, alas, it seems to be true that there 
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is increasing aloofness and disdain of popular religion 
mn academic circles. There is a feeble sense of society 
and a hasty and crude estimate of the precious values 
to society wrapped up in any commonplace church. If 
this tendency should further increase we might fairly 
then say that our great universities had become the 
chief obstacles to American culture. I hope devoutly 
that such will not be the case. But it is fair to ask 
every non-church cultivated person, what is his ex- 
pectation and what is his dependence with respect to 
the possibility of a great American culture? Many 
far-seeing students of politics believe that only a free 
and popular system of religion commanding the as- 
sent of the majority of citizens is an adequate basis 
for societal unity. 

How shall we picture the desirability of a unified 
nation? f€uch a commonwealth, surely, is one in 
which all aspects of life, personal manners, industrial 
regulations, statecraft, education and art, feel the 
impact of the social spirit and the national ideals. 
All things are woven together into a harmonious de- 
sign, constituting a true culture. I feel continuously 
a personal discomfort at the major disunities of 
American life. I feel continuously the lure of the 
conception of a more nearly perfect unification of all 
things in the social order. 

£uch an order, the order of a true culture, is not a 
limitation of freedom, because its order is not im- 
posed by force or regimentation, but is the effect of a 
pervasive spirit. uch an order does not quench the 
individual in favor of an absolutist state, because it 
develops in individuals such a wholeness of character 
as loves and serves the state. Such an order summons 
the loyalty of all because it embraces the needs of each, 
and satisfies not alone the material needs but the 
spiritual desires of all. 

‘The achievement of an ordered society complete 
in providence and coherent in design, can come only 
from the cultivation of the sense of God. I remind 
you that there is a vigorous and stirring thought to- 
day about the idea of God. Several concepts of God 
now set forth are acceptable to many of the best 
minds of our time. But ideas about God are not 
sufficient without the actual religious practice of the 
sense of God. Cr, if you do not like to use the idea of 
God at all, then the actual religious practice of the 
sense of the whole of life. Such a religious practice, 
such a culture of religion, if thoroughgoing, must lead 
_ to decisive results in the social order. It cannot fail 
_ to engender a passion for the salvation of all our citi- 
zens. It cannot fail to sorrow with the sorrows of 
every unemployed man in the nation. It cannot fail 
_of concern for the material needs of every family. It 
must perforce lead every religious man to a great de- 
sire and a great purpose, for a social order both beauti- 
ful and just. The meaning of God for life today is a 
terrible and splendid reality, not an idle speculation, 
or a vague postulate, or a wistful credulity. 


materialism. It knows that the ultimate satisfactions 
are the things of the spirit. If the experience of God 
s the beginning of effort for the social order, it is also 
end and goal. “I am the Alpha and C mega, the 
_beginning andthe end, the first and the last.” ‘The life 
of the culture of religion is not only a more potent 


Yet religion keeps ever to the fore the dangers of — 


and fertile source of societal culture than is mere cul- 
tivation, but also the more complete and satisfying 
end. ‘There is a hierarchy of the satisfactions, and 
the highest are those of religion. I was talking with a 
young faculty wife not long since at some dramatic 
revels, and she said, ‘‘Mr. Vogt, this is much more fun 
than church.” I said, “Yes, if you are still fairly 
childish.” I know that dramatic revels are fun, and I 
like them myself, but they are only fun, and not joy. 
Human beings all need the relaxation of play and sport, 
but only the high celebrations of religion afford the 
joy which human hearts desire. Cnly these can as- 
suage the grief and repair the frustration of life. I do 
not mean that religion is,..a. compensation for defeat 
otherwhere. It is rather goal and consummation, the 
very fullness of life, because it finds all things in the 
fullness of God. (ne of the greatest of American 
poets, Robinson Jeffers, has set forth the joy of this 
high communion— 


And the gate’s open, 
The gray boils over the mountain, I have greater 
Kindred than dwell under a roof. 


I entered the life of the brown forest 
And the great life of. the ancient peaks, 


And I was the stream 
Draining the mountain wood; and I the stag drinking; and 
I was the stars, 
Boiling with light, 
Outside the stars, 
I was mankind also, a moving lichen 
On the cheek of the round stone ..... . they have not made 
words for it, to go behind things, 
in their returns and passages, in 
the motionless and timeless center, 
how can I express the excellence 
T have found, 


and I was the darkness 


Who can express it in a few dramatic revels? 
Who can even express it completely in mere science 
or mere philanthropy? It can only be expressed in 
the noblest of religicus essemblies and rites. It can 
only be expressed in a lifetime of devotion to the 
building of the commonweelth of a great state. And 
then sometimes you may be able to hear the wind of 
those vital and eternal energies that move through all 
things, the sun, the stars, and the mind of man. 

* * * 
PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 
David Rhys Williams 
The Problem of Politics is how to spread pre-election enthusiasm 
throughout the year; 
The Problem of Peace is how to apply the fervor of war to the 
technique of international cooperation; 
The Problem of Socia! Ethics is how to preserve the conscien- 
tiousness of private industryin public enterprise; 
The Problem of Personal Development is how to carry the spirit 
of youth into maturity and age; 
The Problem of Marriage is how to retain the deference of the 
courtship amidst the practicalities of wedded life; 
The Problem of Education is how to preserve a child’s natural 
curiosity for knowledge while still trying to satisfy it; 
The Problem of Religion is how to project Sabbath-day inspiration 
into week-day affairs. 

Not one of these problems is likely to be solved by the intro 
duction of improved mechanisms alone. Their ultimate solution 
lies in the character and skill of individuals. 
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Trends Toward the Servile State’ 


Earle M. Winslow 


=m)’ takes no great prophetic insight today to raise 
S Bl the alarm that we are headed toward Fascism; 
3} but it took unusual insight to say, in the year 
LD) before the World War, that the “Servile 
State” was already upon us. In a book bearing that 
title Hilaire Belloc pointed to certain of its signs. 
Many events since have borne out that prophecy: and 
they are all implicit in economic planning, and are 
actually being realized in the Totalitarian States of 
Communism and Fascism. ‘The Totalitarian State 
and the Servile State are synonymous. ‘The fact 
that Belloc’s own ‘Distributive State’ turns out 
to have the earmarks of Fascism need not detract 
from his criticisms of a generation ago. They are more 
relevant now than they were then. 

We are familiar enough today with certain por- 
tents of Fascism, such as gag laws, of which the most 
insidious are teachers’ oath laws, acts aimed at mak- 
ing patriotism compulsory, and various threats to the 
freedom of the press and of religion. But there are 
other trends which are even more dangerous because 
they are not, for the most part, overt acts of violence 
against our prized liberties. If by virtue of these 
direct frontal attacks on freedom we were headed 
“straight” for Fascism, the fact that we are forearmed 
by being forewarned might save the day. But the 
road is not so straight and well marked. It is circuitous 
and subterranean and paved with good intentions. 
The forces at work while our energy is diverted to the 
resistance of overt acts cperate chiefly in the economic 
field, and are political; and they have been bred in 
stupidity and ignorance. 

The signs of impending servility which Felloc 
thought should be apparent to anyone with a proper 
historical perspective—which to him meant having a 
“Catholic conscience of history’’—are none other than 
the social reforms imposed upon a capitalist society by 
democracy: the familiar “social security legislation”’ of 
today. To Eelloe unemployment, old age, sickness, 
and other benefits are at once the only choice in a 
society which engenders insecurity and insufficiency 
for the masses, and the sure means of making them 
wards of the state. His central observation is the 
familiar one which emphasizes the disparity between 
the professions of political democracy and the economic 
realities under capitalism: on the one hand the power 
to vote, on the other a complete lack of economic 
power. The concentration of wealth, according to this 
view, makes it possible for the strong to impose upon 
the weak a choice between submission and starvation. 
Despite their political power the masses may have 
lost the tradition of property to such an extent, and 
may have sunk so low in what Belloc calls the prole- 
tarian trough, that they fail to use it. Rather, they 
accept the crumbs of social-security legislation which 
capitalism, with complete disregard of its professions 
of laissez faire, finds preferable to wholesale impover- 
ishment and revolution. But this way lies servility, 


*An address delivered. before the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League meeting he'd in Boston, May 18. 


bought at the price of liberty, because it means secur- 
ity and sufficiency—the earmark of slave societies 
throughout history. 

Belloc’s reasoning, for the most part, I cannot 
accept. His fears are only a variant of the discredited 
Marxian dogma that the rich are becoming richer and 
the poor poorer. Like Marx, to whom he owes much 
despite his Catholic professions, he has an unusual 
gift for giving the wrong reasons for obvious social 
trends; and he as completely misunderstands the na- 
ture of capitalism, whose complexity he mistakes for 
chaos, and whose difficulties he regards as internal. 
Nevertheless I .share his apprehensions concerning 
the emergence of the Servile State. 

Instead of blaming capitalism, or free enterprise, 
for economic distress, however, it is much more 
reasonable to attach the blame where the liberal 
has always placed it, on what is broadly regarded as 
political interference, for which the Totalitarian State 
is the highest and most disastrous expression. Capi- 
talism is not a system, in the sense of being organized 
and run asa factory isrun. It is a mode of production 
which has grown up on free enterprise, property, and 
free contract, and it operates through the price 
mechanism. But by suppressing these foundations it 
may be deliberately turned into a system, at which 
point it ceases to be capitalism. ‘The real forces at 
work to bring about this change are alien or external 
to free enterprise. ‘They spring in part from a con- 
fusion of thought which leads to a demand for plan- 
ning, and in part from political interferences which 
have no such aim, but which work toward the same 
end none the less. 

The chief source of confusion lies in the failure to 
distinguish between the whole of capitalism and its 
parts. The individual enterprises are indeed planned 
and systematized, and they are run and controlled in 
an autocratic and paternalistic manner. ‘They are 
island universes in the economic cosmos, but the cos- 
mos is not chaotic. It is highly complex, but it has 
order and intelligence because of the cost-price rela- 
tionships, and because of a competition which, unlike 
political and military competition, operates within 
well-defined limits which make interdependence and 
cooperation possible. This is the eternal mystery 
to those who do not understand economics. Mistak- 
ing complexity for chaos they demand a plan, and the 
parts become the model, so that society is turned into 
a glorified Ford plant or department store. Out of 
such confusions comes the insistent demand for po- 
litical interference with economic processes, whose 
only outcome is the Totalitarian State and servility. 

Whether the plan is called Communism or Fas- 
cism matters not in the least from the viewpoint of 


economic liberalism and time. They are two roads to 


the same heaven, a society without risk. Unfor- 
tunately their conception of risk demands the removal 
of the elements of economic progress rather than the 
political interferences which have created the uncer- 
tainties of economic progress. More specifically, the 
distinction between Communism and Fascism may be 
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duced to this formula: the one proposes to socialize 
rofits, the other to socialize losses, both of which are 
merely aspects of the risk and uncertainty which are 
unavoidable in any dynamic society. Regardless of 
which aspect is attacked first, or whether it is at- 
tacked in the name of the masses or for the purpose 
f making capitalism safe for the capitalists, the other 
must succumb also. In the final reckoning this is no 
difference at all; and the identification of Communism 
nd Fascism becomes more than the identity of their 
vert assaults on freedom. 

The other forces working toward the Servile 
State, of which the demand for social security is but a 
part, can all be summed up in the desire for ‘“‘protec- 
tion.” It is indeed paradoxical that the leaders toward 
the planned economy have all along been the high 
protectionists, the conservatives who protest loudest 
against the dangers of collectivism. But the logic is 
unmistakable. First they demand the tariff to protect 
them from foreign competition. Having received it, 
they discover that the real competition after all is 
domestic. In this country, for example, it is uncon- 
stitutional to erect tariffs between the states; but 
price-fixing may be demanded, and even granted, in 
other ways, such as price and freight differentials, or a 
like wage scale for all parts of the country. Or in- 
terests may instigate “‘buy-at-home’”’ campaigns, which 
may first mean “buy American,” and then be con- 
fined to New England, then to Massachusetts, finally 
reducing to the absurd plea to ‘do your trading 
in Somerville,’ or “patronize your neighborhood 
store.” 

But the demand for protection does not stop here. 
Agriculture also demands a protection which no tariff 
can afford, and in all logic it is as much entitled to 
consideration as industry. Outright subsidies are 


granted which differ in no fundamental respect from 
the subsidies which tariffs make possible. And this 
involves, as recent experience has shown, a high de- 
gree of planning, control, ordering and forbidding, and 
price-fixing—all the earmarks of the Totalitarian State 
in the making. Nor does the demand for protection 
rest here. Labor also must be protected: with wage 
differentials between different parts of the country, 
and within industries; and, above all, by the very type 
of social-security legislation which alone struck Belloc 
as the sure signal of approaching servility and a regime 
of status. 

We may well become alarmed at all this, even in 
the face of dire necessity. The implications are more 
than domestic. Economic planning, which must be 
essentially national, tends to destroy the mechanism 
through which international exchange normally takes 
place. But the demand for the commodities of foreign 
parts is not thereby entirely destroyed, and in the ab- 
sence of a peaceful mechanism for obtaining them 
the only alternative is to fight for the sources of raw 
materials. Here impends the greatest danger of all, 
the constant threat of war, which leads to more plan- 
ning, more regimenting of the nation into an armed 
camp, a complete dominance of economic life by a 
political and military mentality whose aims are not 
economic in any rational sense, but merely the desire 
for power. The state has never ceased to be domi- 
nated by the political concept of competition, which is 
exclusive, unmutual, and warlike, and entirely alien 
to the economic concept. This fact takes us a long 
way toward an understanding of imperialism and war. 
It gives us the key to most of the desire for planning, 
and to the forces working toward the Totalitarian 
State, for which the Servile State is but another and 
a better name. 


Will American Liberties Survive?’ 
Roger N. Baldwin 


RELY in American history has the democratic 
right of free agitation been so attacked as 
today. Defenders of the status quo, fearful 
of their power and privileges in the midst of 
depression, demand the suppression of Reds, the out- 
lawry of Communism, and patriotic conformity, all 
under the false slogans of preserving the Constitution. 
To them the Constitution exists only for the protec- 
tion of property rights. Capitalism and patriotism are 
‘synonymous. Change by peaceful means of agitation 
is wholly foreign to their conception of Americanism, 
for they do not admit the need of change. Indeed, so 
opposed are they to any threat to their system of 
rugged individualism that even New Deal measures 
designed to preserve and prolong capitalism appear to 
them to be made in Moscow. 

~This new and determined resistance to change by 
‘any means, peaceful or violent, is not confined to 
American business. It is a world phenomenon, 
-ereated by the crisis of capitalism, which throws over- 
board without compunction the democracy it so long 


_ *An address delivered before the meeting of the Unitarian 
ellowship for Social Justice held in Boston, May 19. 


lived by in favor of Fascism. Any system that will 
promise protection for its privileges suits the great in- 
dustrialists and bankers who run the world of private 
profit. 

Though we are farther in the United States 
from the threat of Fascism than Sinclair Lewis’s book 
would have us believe, our business crowd is already 
committed to Fascist measures. The first step of a 
Fascist regime is to suppress the movements which 
menace capitalism. Mussolini long before he came to 
power destroyed the trade union and peasant coop- 
erative organizations, by the torch, the knout and 
castor oil. Hitler destroyed them the moment after 
he gained power, by his fake socialism. Every Fascist 
movement is at heart anti-labor, and militantly anti- 


-radical. 


The measure of Fascism today in the United 
States is to be found in the degree to which the em- 
ployers suppress the extension of trade unions, deny 
them their rights and attack the radicals. The record 
recently revealed before a Senate Committee of the 
use of detectives, gunmen and private arms is un- 
paralleled in extent in the long history of industrial 
warfare. The opposition of employers to the New 
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Deal’s efforts to arrange systematic collective bar- 
gaining has defeated the federal government itself, 
and bids fair to void the labor-relations act by ob- 
structing its enforcement and invoking every possible 
constitutional restriction. Against the radicals an 
unceasing attack is leveled, red scares are organized, 
and all progressive causes labeled Communist to dis- 
credit them, and so check any change whatever. 

So united and determined are the reactionaries 
today that they have succeeded in creating a general 
opinion in favor of denying constitutional rights to 
those whom they choose to label Communists. Yet 
the test of civil liberty in all times is the degree to 
which they are exercised without interference by the 
most unpopular and hated minority. Without civil 
liberty for Communists to carry on their agitation, 
no civil liberty exists for anyone. Every dictatorship 
in Europe began by denying rights to Communists 
on some such specious plea as their alleged advocacy 
of the overthrow of government by force and violence, 
and then went on, with that result secured, to deny 
rights to those merely progressive or liberal. Cne of 
the great. tragedies of the Italy and Germany before 
Fascism was the failure of other elements opposed to 
Fascism to defend the rights of Communists. ‘Their 
turn came soon. By their division they were succes- 
sively defeated and brought under the final domination 
of the single-party state. We here have time to profit 
from the tragedy of these European lands. Cnly as 
we defend the rights of Communists are our own 
secure. 

On the familiar old ground of the advocacy of 
violence the Communists are attacked today in legis- 
lation in Congress and the states. Already in four 
states, in violation of the fundamental principles of 
political democracy, the legislatures have outlawed 
from the ballot political parties held by mere election 
officials to advocate ‘‘sedition or treason or the over- 
throw of government by force and violence.” Could 
any device be better calculated to encourage force and 
violence when the peaceful method of the ballot is 
denied? 

In Congress two bills are pending with the 
united support of the Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the army.-and navy 
crowd—one to make it a crime to speak or print a 
word that might encourage a soldier or sailor to dis- 
obey orders; the other to make it a crime to advocate 
in speech or print the overthrow of government by 
force and violence. £uch dangerous legislation, as the 
war cases abundantly shcwed, is always used far be- 
yond its language to reach persons who advocate no 


such doctrines nor have any such intent, but who run - 


foul of powerful interests. 

All this to-do about Communist advocacies of 
violence has nothing in the record to support it. Not 
in a single case has a Communist or other radical ever 
been convicted of an act or incitement to political 
violence in the United States. The most the courts 
have made of that advocacy in sending to prison some 
scores of citizens for mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party or in deporting hundreds of aliens for that 
membership, has been a theory of future action at a 
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time when the owning class and the working class 
come into conflict for control of the government and 
business. Then, say the Communists—with consid- 
erable historical justification—the owning classes will 
not yield their property and privileges without a 
violent struggle. 

Yet those who shied this political theory of 
Communism wholly ignore the constant violence of 
the owning classes in defending themselves against 
organized labor and in suppressing their workers’ 
attempts to organize. They ignore, too, the threats 
of violence to the government itself in the programs of 
our embryo American Fascists—the Silver Shirts, the 
Klu Klux Klan and other defenders of property. When 
General €medley Butler testified before a congres- 
sional committee that he had been offered several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to lead a military 
force on Washington to save the government for Wall 
Street, not a word of protest went up from the patriots, 
not a move was made by a government department 
to prosecute, though the committee of Congress veri- 
fied the plot by many witnesses. 

Violence to save the existing system is tolerated, 
even encouraged. A mere theory of violence against 
it sends men and women to prison or to the lands 
they came from. 

The same forces that. thus attack labor and the 
reds, demand a general patriotic conformity. Far- 
ticularly do they aim at discrediting or suppressing 
the middle-class allies of causes which may upset the 
status quo. No easier target exists than teachers, for 
colleges and schools are sensitive to the controls 
either of public beards or of the business interests whe 
so largely support private institutions. The demand 
for teachers’ loyalty oaths is therefore a measure of 
the demand for silencing criticism of “American in- 
stitutions,’ meaning thereby capitalism, not the Con- 
stitution. ‘The whole record of academic-freedom 
cases in the last few years is proof that opposition tc 
the business system, not disloyalty to our form of 
government, is the chief cause of dismissals and dis- 
cipline. Despite the loud cries of Bolshevism in out 
schools, there is not a single admitted Communist 
Party member in our entire school system, and few 
Socialists. The whole educational system is unde 
what may fairly be called a capitalist political dic- 
tation. 

The trend of control was well evidenced in Con- 
gress last year when a rider was attached to the Dis. 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill prohibiting the 
payment of salaries to any teacher “teaching or advo- 
cating Communism.” None had done so, but Con- 
gress was taking no chances. The bill did not, ot 
course, prohibit the teaching of Fascism—a more 
nearly ‘‘American”’ doctrine in the eyes of “patriotism.” 
Though the school board got an opinion that Com- 
munism might be explained, not advocated, the 
Comptroller General, under pressure by the Hearst 


- press and the patriotic societies, prohibited even that. 


by requiring oaths from all teachers every two weeks 
when they get their pay that they haven’t referred tc 
the taboced subject. Thus by suppressing reference 
to the word and educating children in ignorance ol 
the political system of one great country, is Americe 
to be made safe for reaction! 
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This onslaught on what were once regarded as 
established liberties not only strikes at contemporary 
controversies, but back at ancient issues of religious 
liberty. The Massachusetts compulsory flag-saluting 
law of 1935 has aroused, like similar acts in other 
states, the old conflict between loyalty to God and 
loyalty to the state. The little Christian sect of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses staunchly refuses to recognize 
any power but God’s, and regards the flag as the ‘“‘sym- 
bol of a sect called patriots” owing allegiance to an 
earthly authority. As a result their children in a half 
dozen states have been expelled from school, with the 
high approval of the Legion and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and in Massachusetts in one 
town have suffered the extreme penalty of being 
taken from their parents and ordered to a state train- 
ing school. Worship the flag, orders the state, or get 
‘no education at public expense, for we recognize no 
loyalty higher than to the state. This is the doctrine 
of Fascism. This is the road in the United States to 
the subjection of the people to the single power of 
whatever dominant interest controls the govern- 
ment. 

Thus in the United States we are already con- 
fronting those preliminary steps to a Fascism that 
yet can be checked. Already in Europe the united 
power of the labor, peasant’ and middle-class pro- 
gressive forces has triumphed over Fascist reaction 
in Spain and France. In those countries they have at 
last, Jearning from the tragedy of Germany, mobil- 
ized their differing political movements in a “united 
front,” and have used the traditional democratic 
methods to reach for power. Where revolution and 
violence seemed certain, democracy in the hands of the 
left and labor has worked. How long or how far on 
the road to change it will work, it is too early to say. 
But that it is the way to counter Fascism and reaction 
is plain. 

In the United States, American liberties can be 
‘saved as the process for peaceful change only as they 
are used by those today attacked, by a united and 
strong opposition to our industrial autocrats. We see 
a hopeful beginning in the movement for organizing 
unskilled labor, in the independent political action of 
labor and the farmers, and in the wide appeal which 
the “united front” is making through the League 
against War and Fascism. 

Only as we all join in the practical day-by-day 
efforts to preserve our democratic liberties by fighting 
every form of suppression, and aiding every issue or 
ase as it arises, can we build sufficient forces to with- 
stand the inevitable attempt at a full-blown American 
brand of Fascism. We are in the early stage of a 
long race, to become swifter and more bitterly con- 
tested when the days of the compromise New Deal are 
‘done, in which the forces of progress can emerge the 
winners only by developing vastly greater power and 
peed than they today possess. And in that process, 


salvation of the values they cherish lies only on the 
ide of those who produce the wealth of the land, and 
who, organized in their unions, cooperatives, farmers’ 
sociations and radical political parties, alone have 
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What? No Sermon! 


Bessie S. Henley 


@—] HAD been noticing church bulletin invitations 
as I walked along the boulevard of dynamic 
Detroit. Fach one, in careful accordance with 
the dynamic tradition, exhorted, with ve- 
hemence, the non-church-goer to return to his par- 
ticular fold and be at peace. But to me, dynamics 
and peace are at variance. So I passed by, on the 
other side, such lures as 


Nationally known evangelist 
Old fashioned hymns 
Hearty welcome, saint and sinner! 


Book Review: The Red Terror 
Sabbath School for all ages 


Lazarus, from Hell 
YOUR Church Home 


Somehow, none of these had sufficient appeal on 
this May morning of gold and blue. I wanted neither 
a scholarly book review nor a visit, with Lazarus, to 
the nether realm of eternal punishment. Nor did I 
respond to the urge of the old fashioned revival and 
hymn singing. I was spiritually tired, though physi- 
cally alert. Where to find balm for my soul that would 
not anesthetize my vigorous, glowing senses? 

Then I saw it: the bulletin board with the strange 
invitation, ‘Come to church. No sermon.” 

I squirmed guiltily after the calls to good old- 
time religion. Next I waxed indignant. Then [| 
fumed and ranted. No sermon, indeed! The pastor 
must be on strike or exhausted of subject matter. 

Both dazed and indignant, I entered the holy place 
where there would probably be no disquieting mention 
of holy matters. Then before the service was over,— 
for there was a service in spite of the omission of ser- 
mon,—I began to wonder if the minister was canny 
or simply guileless. Then I concluded that he had de- 
ceived neither himself nor his congregation by the 
attractive decoy, ‘‘No sermon.” For there was a 
sermon,—there were plenty of them. They were de- 
claring themselves in the faces of that rapt and rever- 
ent congregation. They were spiraling, like sacred 
incense, with the organ’s thunder and the choir’s: 
exaltation. They were whispering from the folds of 
the snowy altar cloth and on the petaled perfume of 
the lilies at the chancel. There were colorful sermons 
in the exquisite stained glass,—throbbing garnet, 
warm topaz, sapphire, aloof and esthetic. There were 
sermons in the spirit of prayer and reverence that 
shone in white glory upon the faces of the worshipers. 

There was no sermon. We had been promised 
that. But the church of God marched on. Always 
there will be a sermon wherever there is God. 

How many churches might try a sermon-less Sun- 
day, much as we, in war time, observed meat-less and 
sugar-less days. An abstinence from excess, as it 
would be, it would, :n truth, purge us worldly ones of 
a surfeit from over-stutted minds. It would give usa 
sense of tranquil relaxation. 

No sermon! An intriguing invitation to a quiet 
hour in a holy place where, at last, we can hear God’s 
voice above the empty clatter of things. 
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UNITARIANISM REDISCOVERS ITSELF 


HE large number of delegates at the 1936 meetings 
is a witness to the fact that Unitarians are 
keenly interested in their denominational future. 

They are aware that the issues before them are ex- 
ceptionally complex and cannot be settled without 
the maximum of thought and the maximum of pa- 
tience. At the same time they are also aware that 
they are all desirous of giving new life to the church 
to which they belong. 

The early addresses of the present May Meetings, 
given by speakers of the most varied interests, agree 
remarkably in inspiration and in content. The press- 
ing danger of the times is seen by all to lie in the grow- 
ing menace of the use of force, physical and economic, 
in a general Fascist tendency, that would make the 
American nation into a “servile state.” 

The speakers also agree that the only force that 
can combat physical and economic force is moral 
force, arising either from religion or from some firm 
conviction that the maximum of moral freedom is the 
finest atmosphere for the promotion of human happi- 
ness, 

The time has come when the American people 
must either place its unwavering confidence in the 


possibility of enlightened action on the part of a de- 
mocracy, or renounce its faith in democratic procedure, 
and openly admit that the few who claim to see the 
light that shines through the universe have the right 
to lead their duller brethren forcibly in the direction 
in which they claim it shines, and force them to the 
happiness they blindly seek, whether they. will it or 
not, no matter how painful the process may be for 
the obstinately independent. 

The reponsibility now rests upon the forces of 
liberalism to solidify the moral forces of religion, edu- 
cation, and political guidance in order that its faith in _ 
freedom and in democracy may be maintained. 

The current May meetings, beyond all others, are 
significant for the forceful afd fearless manner in 
which leaders of insight and of courage have thrown 
out the challenge to the delegates that they immedi- 
ately understand the spirit of Unitarianism and act 
in accordance with its vital principles. 

Unitarianism is finding its hidden self. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, EDITOR 


HE trustees of The Christian Register take great 
pleasure and satisfaction in making known to 
its readers and all others interested in our com- 

mon purposes, that Norman Hapgood of New York 
City and Petersham, Mass., has been elected Fditor 
of The Christian Register on a half-time basis for the 
year beginning August 1, 1936. He will be in the 
office part of each week. 

Mr. Hapgood, widely known through a distin- 
guished career as dramatic critic, journalist, editor of 
Collier’s Weekly and Harper’s Weekly, author, and 
lecturer, will bring to The Register not only the fruits 
of a broad experience and technical training, but an 
attitude of mind generous and sympathetic in its 
nature, controlled and disciplined by the fundamental 
principles of the liberal tradition and method. 

Mr. Hapgood was born in Chicago, and has al- 
ways maintained business and professional ties in the 
Middle West. Educated at Harvard University, he 
was profoundly influenced not only in the general 
problems of intellectual and social import, but also by 
President Charles W. Eliot’s marked interest in re- 
ligion and the churches. As an active member of the 
First Parish in Petersham, he carried on a tradition 
of the Hapgood family which has continued since the 
church was organized. 

Difficult problems are before us: the gathering 
clouds of partisan conflict in the political order; the 
complicated and compelling character of social ques- 
tions; the still almost untouched task of reinterpreting 
religion under conditions imposed by our modern 
world which science has been discovering and describ- 
ing; and our own particular interest in improving the 
standards and increasing the influence of our liberal 
churches, and transmitting the great tradition of 
freedom and fellowship in religion. - 

With all these considerations in mind the trustees 
of The Register feel especially happy in bringing to the 
Editorial Chair a man of Mr. Hapgood’s experience — 
and character, and one whose confidence in liberal — 
principles and methods is so marked. 


oo 
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At a time when liberal principles and methods are 
under a cloud the world over, the trustees believe that 
the influence of such an Editor will strengthen our 
faith in fundamental tasks and bring reassuring re- 
sults. 

In the contribution to our common interests that 
may be made through The Christian Register we ask 
for an increasing confidence and even more generous 
‘support, not only in the matter of subscriptions and 
financial backing, but in our efforts to maintain the 
high standard of The Christian Register as a liberal 
Darts of religion, fair-minded, honest, and coura- 
geous. 

The Trustees take equal satisfaction in bearing 
witness to the cooperation which The Register has re- 
ceived from the entire staff in the office; from Miss 
anger, the Managing Editor, whose able and con- 
cientious work deserves special mention, and from the 
men who have served as interim part-time editors: 
Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Prof. W. Linwood Chase, 
Rev. James Luther Adams, Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, and Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge. We are under obligation to these men, as 
ell as to all those who have supported and aided 
them. 
. _ . Earl C. Dans, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


* * 


A SHOALS ANNIVERSARY 


} ee THIRTY-SIX marks the fortieth 
year of Unitarian meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals. Even during the two years—1917 

and 1918—when the hotel was closed due to the sub- 
Marine warfare scare, a meeting was held each year in 
the Old Stone Meetinghouse. Again, 1936 marks the 
twentieth year of joint ownership of Star Island by 
the Congregationalists and Unitarians. Fach suc- 
ceeding year finds this friendly cooperation more 
securely cemented. 

The meetings this summer begin June 27 and 

ontinue until September 3. During those weeks there 

will be only six days when no conference sessions are 
scheduled. Each group has formulated a strong pro- 
gram of religious, educational and social value. In 


EO 
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L Refresh- 
ment of body and relaxation of mind restore one to 
greater vigor for the work that is ahead. And yet 
there are plenteous opportunities by which one may 
find sufficient exercise of body and mind. Thoughtful 
ddresses, frank discussions, helpful conferences, de- 
lightful renewals of old friendships, cordial contacts 
with new friends—these are the ingredients of that 
stimulating tonic which has become known as the 
“Shoals Spirit.” 
_ Herein one may find many of the elements he 
must have if he is to rethink Unitarianism. Here one 
may appraise not only the work which the individual 
wurches are doing through their various organiza- 
ons, but also one may appraise himself. To experi- 
: the apoals Spirit’”’ means a renewal of life. 
Carl B. Wetherell. 


JUST ANOTHER ORGANIZATION? 

N interesting task for the social historian would 
be studying the relationship between church 
and community during the past fifty years. 

While at first the relations were often anything but 
cordial, in response largely to overtures made by 
representatives of secular community life, the situa- 
tion became greatly changed, especially in the smaller 
towns and villages. Meanwhile, such representatives 
came to hold the authority of formal organiza- 
tions. 

So much progress—if it was progress—has been 
made in the direction of coordinating church life with 
community activities that one may now wonder if 
any real advantage resides in this development. The 
mushroom growth of formalized activities has re- 
sulted in communities that are plainly organization- 
ridden. One marked effect of this circumstance ap- 
pears in the added difficulty of giving the organiza- 
tions, including the church, adequate support. The 
church is frequently the first group to be slighted when 
community resources run shcrt. What is of greater 
significance is the general and apparently inevitable 
damaging of churches by uncritical transfer of thought 
content to them from the organizations. In many lo- 
calities this transfer has worked to the detriment of 
the churches. 

When the Chamber of Commerce gives free mem- 
berships to ministers, is there no hint in this of an ex- 
pected return? When conflict of dates or some equally 
petty cause prompts curtailment of a church’s pro- 
gram out of deference to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation or some patriotic organization, is it not at least 
passing strange? And when those church members 
who are also members of other organizations become 
habituated to the attitude that the church is one or- 
ganization among (and by implication, on a par with) 
a lot of other organizations, is it not time to’call a 
halt? 

These questions, which represent pressing issues 
in innumerable small communities, fall short of sug- 
gesting the actual scope of the conflict, already under 
way, and already too often lost. The last one, con- 
cerning the effect of general community standards on 
the church, is the most crucial one. When the 
church comes to be regarded by its own member- 
ship and by the community at large as “just another 
organization,” its unique function is in grave danger 
of being abolished. This may be said without preju- 
dice to the objective worth of the other organizations, 
whose work may be valuable enough in their own di- 
rection. But the church is, or is supposed to be, some- 
thing essentially different. The fact that religion can- 
not be separated from life'in no way implies that re- 
ligion should not rise above the general run of liv- 
ing. 

Here is one more example of the spread of a suf- 
focating mediocrity, or, what is worse, of a possible 
reactionary trend. Ministers can do little to resist the 
pressure put upon them, considering the duplication 
of memberships. The problem must be dealt with by 
congregations, and as the religious problem which it 
is. Otherwise this one more blow at organized re- 
ligion may in time prove fatal. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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MAY MEETING NOTES 

A Luncheon Conference of the chairmen 
and members of Fellowship Committees 
will be held on Thursday, May 21, at the 
Bulfinch Place Church at 1 p. m. Miss 
Bertha Langmaid will be the leader. 

The Committee on Programs will hold a 
round-table conference at Hale Chapel on 
Friday, May 22, at 10a.m. Materials for 
study and suggestions for building pro- 
grams will be presented by members of 
the central committee. 


* * 


THE CHURCH—AN INSTRUMENT 


A friend said to me recently: ““We stay 
in the church only because we are so fond 
of the A’s (the minister and his family). 
When they leave, we shall drop out. We 
are not church-minded. I would rather 
spend my time and money helping little 
children and doing what we can to relieve 
distress.” Another friend has left the 
chureh, as he says, ‘‘because it is not 
getting anywhere.” 

Both of these people live exemplary 
lives. Mrs. B. is an ideal wife and mother, 
and her three children exemplify all those 
virtues that some say are extinct. She 
has to her credit a monumental philan- 
thropy that is almost unlimited in its 
influence. Mr. C.’s life work is in a great 
humanitarian project. Neither of these 
people could achieve any success in their 
noble work without the cooperation of 
people of similar ideals—ideals which are 
the fruit of religion. 

This attitude on the part of these per- 
sons, and many others in all churches, pre- 
sents a double problem. It seems to me 
that these disaffected people have not 
thought their policy through. The best 
motives, the highest ideals, the impulses 
for good in life, are the product of religion. 
In spite of the modern tendency to scoff, no 
student of history and the great forces in 
life can lightly cast religion aside. It is 
the great motivating force in human con- 
duct, wherever that conduct is toward a 
higher plane. And with all its crudities, 
its imperfections and its limitations, the 
church is the training school and conserva- 
tor of religion. 

‘Religion is growing and changing—it is 
in the process of evolution; and the church, 
the agency devised by man as the or- 
ganized expression of this great vital force, 
must change to meet the needs of the 
people. Here we have the other side of 
the problem. My friends, and the others 
like them, must get from the church that 
spiritual food that will give them a vision 
of a better inner life than they have 
achieved—-and for the best of us there is 
always something better. I heard a ser- 
mon by one of our best Unitarian minis- 
ters who took as his text the answer a 


little girl made when asked what she 
understood by a church. “It is a group of 
people,”’ she said, ‘‘helping each other to 
live.” 

It is a lamentable thing that churches 
and ministers must spend so much of their 
time and effort in getting money enough to 
carry on that they are unable to adminis- 
ter the spiritual culture and inspiration 
which is the function for which they exist. 
Why cannot the people who forsake the 
churches because of this lack see that their 


contributions of service would help to 
Why can they not see- 


supply the need? 
that their religion will do for them just in 
proportion as they do for it? 

I find some satisfaction in having lived 
in the world long enough to see the ul- 
timate consequences of certain lines of 
conduct in the lives of people. I cannot 
recall, in my experience, any who have 
abandoned church, and thereby achieved 
greater heights of personal living. 

This double problem is a tremendous 
challenge to the free churches. Unham- 
pered by tradition or creed, it is our task 
to work out a technique of the good life 
that shall do what Jesus said: ‘“‘And I if I 
be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” 
Those on the “advancing margin” of 
thought regard religion itself, and the 
church as its instrument, as still only the 
promise of what it may grow to be; and 
each advance in the search for truth will 
enrich our religious experience, consecrate 
our lives to greater service, and strengthen 
our churches in the cause of humanity. 

Charlotie Blatchly McCall, 

Vice-President for Southern States East. 


* * 


STATEMENT ON STUDENT WORK 


There seems to be a certain amount of 
confusion in the minds of many people in 
differentiating between the denominational 
committees which are responsible for stu- 
dent work. Therefore a brief statement 
may clarify matters. 

The Unitarian Student Committee 
is national in scope and takes the place of 
any so-called department of student work. 
It consists of a representative from the 
American Unitarian Association, the Al- 
liance, the Laymen’s League, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Ministerial 
Union, and the Universalist denomina- 
tion. These agencies appoint their own 
representatives on the committee. The 
chairman is chosen by the committee from 
its membership. The committee is fi- 
nanced by contributions voted by the 
above-mentioned agencies, and it has at 
its disposal annually a part of the Billings 
Lectureship Fund given by the A. U. A. 
to pay expenses of lecturers sent to col- 


leges to speak on some phase of Unitarian-— 


ism. The committee has its headquarters 


at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. For 
several years it had a full-time executive 
secretary, but in 1933 it curtailed its ex- 
penses by sharing with the Boston Student 
Committee the time of Rev. William H. 
Gysan. For three years Mr. Gysan has 
been paid by the national committee for 
giving one-fourth of his time to its work. 
The arrangement has been considered a 
temporary measure only, as the Boston 
Ministry to Students needs all of Mr. Gy- 
san’s time, and presumably the national 
committee needs a full-time executive. 

This national committee is. responsible 
for establishing contacts with Unitarian 
and other liberal students in all the colleges 
and universities of the country; in helping 
to connect these students with college- 
center churches and ministers; in main- 
taining and enlarging these contacts as 
much as possible; in arranging field work, 
Billings Lecture visits and regional con- 
ferences of students under local committees. 

The Alliance Committee on College 
Centers is also national in scope. It con- 
sists of a chairman and members ap- 
pointed from the Alliance by the Alliance. 
Half the membership of this committee is 
usually outside Boston. The General 
Alliance treasury makes an annual ap- 
propriation of $300 for the work of this 
committee. The money is used in aiding 
college-center churches which have the 
opportunity to attract students but which 
lack the funds to promote this work. This 
committee works also through Alliance 
members in local churches to interest 
students, and in many cases there are local 
college-center chairmen and committees. 
The committee keeps in touch with the 
national and the Boston Student Com- 
mittees, cooperates with them,—but does 
not duplicate their work. 

The Boston Student Committee is 
responsible for the work of the Boston 
Ministry to Students. It is made up of 
two representatives of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, a representative 
chosen by each local church, doing college- 
center work, a representative from the 
national committee, one from the Y. P. 
R. U. and one from the Universalist de- 
nomination, and the chairman. It was 
organized in 1931 as a Boston project of 
the Unitarian Student Committee, it is 
now to all intents and purposes independ- 
ent in its procedures. It is a cooperative 
project of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches and the . individual Boston 
churches. It is financed from these sources 
and from an annual contribution from the 
General Alliance, from Alliance branches 
and from individuals. This year the stu- 
dents themselves have contributed to the 
budget. The national committee has given 
in return one-fourth of Mr. Gysan’s time. 


7. 


- May 21, 1936 


The Boston Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee was organized to engage a Boston 
minister to students who should be di- 
rectly responsible to it. Mr. Gysan has 
engaged in this work since the winter of 
1932. His parish is Greater Boston, and 
his work is to supplement that of the local 
eollege-center ministers who cannot give 
full time to work with students. 

The three committees as described have 
one underlying principle in common, but 
their areas of activity are definitely dif- 
ferent. Their mutual cooperation is 
close, and in certain instances they can 
make a united effort. They are looking to 
_the day when student work can be put on 
_an increasingly adequate basis, denomina- 
tionally and thus, nationally. 

, Sara Comins, 
Chairman of Committee on College Centers. 
* * 


DIRECTOR ASKS QUESTION 


Another year of work for the Alliances 
here is coming to a close. The member- 
ship has increased some, the work of each 
branch is to be lauded. Each one is a 
source of revenue to its church, a power of 
good in the community at large, and sets a 
‘fine moral and spiritual example—but, the 
attendance at the Sunday services is not 
commensurate with our numbers nor our 
_ enthusiasm nor our earnestness! 

A great many young married people 
have joined our churches. They evidently 
‘wish to have a church home and a church 
‘organization in which to establish their 
families, but very few attend the services 
on Sunday. As social clubs we are quite a 
‘success. Now the trouble is how to get 
our young people in the pews on Sun- 
day. 

We have no fear of the wrath of God if 
we do not go to the services, and the 
_ craving for intellectual pleasure is not quite 
strong enough to overcome the lethargy 
following late Saturday night parties. 

The old-fashioned idea was that if one 
was a member of a church he should go 
from a feeling of duty—go and give his 
support by his presence, and after a while 
the going became a habit and the intellec- 
tual opportunity and the spiritual inspira- 
tion a real pleasure. 

_ Perhaps those days will return, but 
with these times of going and getting, I 
am not very optimistic. The example of 
the parents and grandparents has of course 
an effect, perhaps unconscious, and I be- 
lieve that we should try to inculcate the 
habit of church-going by setting a good 
example. 

Social conditions here are about the 
ame as they were when my last year’s 
was written. The social-welfare 
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in all organizations that are upholding the 


best we know of morality, intelligence, 
spiritual idealism, and humanity. What 
more can we do? 

Each Alliance has program meetings 
once a month, where good book reviews, 
topics of the times, and biographies are 
given. 

From these groups of women, many 
executives are discovered. Women who 
may have hidden talents for running 
meetings, sewing-machines, kitchens, din- 
ing-rooms, and programs, find themselves 
out In the limelight doing wonderful things. 
One with ability is no longer Ree oo to 
blush unseen. 

So my report this year is more in the 
form of a question than a statement of 
what we have to offer the General Alliance. 
Our secretary’s and treasurer’s reports are 
the tangible proof of our scope and sup- 
port out here, but my question to the 
General Alliance is—What can further be 
done to arouse the members to attend ihe 
Sunday service? 

(The Editor asks for communications in 
response to this question. Perhaps this 
director and others can be helped by in- 
telligent answers with constructive sug- 


gestions.) 
* * 


BOARD MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
executive board was held on Friday, 
April 10, in the Fifield Room at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, the New England Vice-President, 
presided, as the president, Mrs. Rees, was 
still absent visiting branches on the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, had 
returned from a southern trip on which she 
visited eighteen branches. “It means 
something to be a Unitarian in the South,” 
she said. 

- The following resignations were received 
and accepted with deep regret: Miss Lucy 
Lowell, chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship; Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
chairman of the Committee on Library; 
and Miss Edith M. Farr, director for Penn- 


sylvania. 
* * 


‘““THE PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM” 


The branch in Salem, Ore., mailed to 
headquarters with its program one year a 
copy of the letter that accompanied the 
printed program sent to its members. One 
paragraph is noteworthy: 

“This program is arranged in an effort 
to renew our appreciation of the work that 
liberal thought has done; to inspire us to 
do for our community the same service that 
Unitarianism has done for the world; to 
enjoy the fellowship that is ours for the 
inspiration and encouragement that it 
gives to enrich our lives and the lives of 
others. The Women’s Alliance is an im- 
portant part of our church activities. It 
is more than a financial aid, a social club 
or a literary circle.” 


\ * S957 


PROGRAM MAKING 


At this season of the year, many chair- 
men of branch program committees are 
busily at work making plans for next year. 
The editors of The Axis and of The Re- 
porter have published from time to time 
good programs that have been sent in. 
It is necessary for program-makers to do 
more than copy other women’s ideas, 
however; there are certain principles to 
follow in building an Alliance program. 
The following suggestions are made with 
the hope that they may be of practical use 
to branch committees. 

First, let it be a matter of honor to tie 
up Alliance programs with church in- 
terests, and to consider relations with 
the General Alliance. 

Next, consider the group for which the 
program is planned: the age of the mem- 
bers, their interests and needs, their 
capabilities, and if they are Unitarians or 
not. What can this group contribute to 
the program? Book reviews, reports, ad- 
dresses, readings of plays, poetry or prose, 
music or art? 

Then investigate the available resources 
for speakers: in the church, in the com- 
munity, ministers, social workers, etc.; 
in the Unitarian fellowship and in other 
denominations. 

Aim for unity in forming the program. 
A general subject for the year with sub- 
titles is recommended: “Thoughtful So- 
cial Action—Your Responsibility,” “Other 
Faiths Than Ours,” ‘Unitarian Service,” 
“Sources of Religious Inspiration,” ‘Great 
Personalities of the Christian Church,” 
and “‘Living at Our Best.” 

To make use of the abilities of the women 
in the group it is suggested that panel dis- 
cussions or debates be held. The Commis- 
sion of Appraisal has issued a pamphlet 
called “Helping Unitarians to Face a New 
Age.” It contains outlines for study and 
discussion on such topics as these: “‘Lead- 
ership,” “Doctrine,” ‘‘Worship,” ‘‘Edu- 
cation,” and ‘Social Relations.” Alliance 
women should spend less time passively 
listening to other people’s ideas, and learn 
to express their own. Discussion and 
debate clarify thinking, and develop latent 


powers. 
* * 


ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 


The New Hampshire Associate Alliance 
will hold its annual meeting on Saturday, 
June 27, and on Sunday, June 28, at Mil- 
ford, N. H. Mrs. Stella Root Robbins, 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Service, will be one of the speakers. 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN REED 

John Reed--The Making of a Revo- 
lutionary. By Granville Hicks. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 445 pp. 
$3.50. 

Granville Hicks, the author of this book, 
was brought up in the Universalist Church. 
For several years he had charge of the 
book-review section of The Christian Leader. 
With painstaking research (assisted by 
John Stuart) he has gathered material 
for this biography. It is a thorough 
piece of work. It is biography as it should 
be written. He has merged the personal 
with the social situation, and woven the 
one into the other so effectively that the 
result gives us a true picture of the man 
and the world that his generation had to 
face. It unfolds. It grows. It moves 
along. It arrives. 

The story of John Reed is an epic in it- 
self. Woven in with his story are person- 
alities with us still—Lippmann, Rogers 
(R. E.), Sandberg, Sinclair—men of our 
time whose past as here related makes 
their present the more engaging. 

This story is about a man who found 
himself. Though we may not like the way 
in which his conflicts were resolved, never- 
theless, he arrived at that position in 
which peace of mind, hope, ideals, and 
purpose were his. Whenever a man 
wanders, drifts, despairs and then achieves 
an intellectual and spiritual raison d’etre we 
are made stronger by the knowledge that 
it can be done. 

John Reed, author of ‘Ten Days That 
Shook the World,” was born in Portland, 
Ore. His people were of the best blood 
and of considerable means. He went to 
Harvard and participated in the many 
extra-curricula activities-—editor, writer, 
cheer-leader. He graduated with the class 
of 1910. Thence he went to Europe on a 
cattle boat, where he completed his edu- 
cation with walking trips. Coming back 
to New York he commenced to write for 
several papers under the tutelage of Lin- 
coln Steffens. The Metropolitan hired 
him, and soon we find him in Mexico re- 
porting the revolution and the exploits 
of Villa with such color and intensity that 
his reputation becomes widely known. 
Any paper would have taken him. He had 
attained success. 

Reed was then beginning to get convic- 
tions. He was opposed to the interven- 
tion of the United States in Mexico. He 
interviewed Wilson and Bryan. He re- 
ported the Ludlow massacre. He was 
now writing for The Masses. He made 
friends with labor leaders and men of 
radical social views at the salon of Mabel 
Dodge, and took an active part in the 
Paterson silk strike. 

It was just after the World War broke 


out that he met his future wife, Louise 
Bryant. But to settle down quietly was 
not for him. He had just returned from 
a tour of the Eastern Front and the Ger- 
man trenches. He had concluded that 
“this was not our war.’”’ He wanted to 
keep his country out of it. Thus from 
reporter, play-boy, poet, and dramatist, 
he became the man who took sides and 
fought. He spoke at many gatherings. 
He wrote for the Socialist Call and The 
Daily Mail. When news came of the 


overthrow of the Czar in Russia, he packed 
up his things and went there .with his- 


wife. He was there when Kerensky’s 
regime was cracking up and the Bolshe- 
viks took power. He saw the proceedings 
in Petrograd with his own eyes, and was in 
the thick of it. He made friends with 
both sides. The result is that famous 
book which has become a text in the public 
schools of the Soviet Union. 

When Reed came back to the United 
States his papers were taken from him. 
He found himself in the midst of attack 
for explaining the Russian revolution in 
a way which the Lusk committee didn’t 
like. He wrote and spoke. He was under 
three indictments, but he continued. 
He wanted people to understand what 
really was going on. He wanted to spike 
the lies. History has since placed its ver- 
dict in favor of Reed. The lies have been 
exploded. But then, it was different. 
There was again the question of the United 
States’ intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of another country, and Reed was 
opposed, naturally, to that. 

By this time he had joined the Socialist 
Party and was taking an active part in its 
reformation. He was selected by the left 
wing to go to the Congress which Lenin 
had called and present its credentials 
and ask for affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national. Reed had to travel incognito. 
He shipped as a coal-passer on a freighter 
and made his way underground across 
Scandinavia, Finland and thence to Rus- 
sia. He took an active part in the Con- 
gress. He spoke several times. He sat 
on two committees and was elected to the 
Executive Committee. On his way back 
to the States he was captured and placed 
in a Finnish jail, where for months he was 
held. This greatly weakened him. Finally 
through the efforts of Lenin he was re- 
leased, and since no passport was forth- 
coming from the government at Wash- 
ington he went back to Russia. But the 
jail had done its duty. Shortly after, ty- 
phus germs did their deadly work, and he 
passed on at the age of thirty-three, a large 
life for one so young. He was buried with 
the highest honors the Soviets could give 
him beneath the wall of the Kremlin. 

Donald G. Lothrop. 


WOMEN OVER FORTY 

Women Over Forty. By Grace Loucks 
Elliott. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.25. 

Mrs. Elliott has written an excellent. 
book, its faintly disturbing title notwith- 
standing. For the lay reader it covers 
much of the ground broken by Freud and 
Jung, and at the end it has a formidable 
list of some hundred and ten books con- 
sulted by the author. There is no doubt 
that we are reading the conclusions of a 
fully informed writer. 

What is, however, much more to the 
point, and rarer, is Mrs. Elliott’s own con- 
tribution, one specially valuable to all per- 
sons who are aware of the deeper neces- 
sities of being, which we call religion. 
Readers will be grateful to Mrs. Elliott for 
her thrustings into inner realities and her 
quotations from Jung to support her own 
conclusion that there is a valid life, per- 
haps the most valid, to be lived after forty. 

Freud and his school have had little to 
say to the would-be adventurous aged; 
Mrs. Elliott has a good deal to say. The 
impressive but regrettably humorless case- 
histories and conclusions of Freud find 
their rightful place, as Mrs. Elliott unfolds 
an ampler world for those of us who believe 
that the “hungry forties’”’ can be fed and 
fostered to a second blooming, when our 
roots take hold of a deeper earth and our 
branches spread into a wider air than we 
had dreamed in our hurried, avid twenties. 

Moreover, the author has none of that 
apologetic air so familiar to those who 
would champion that pathetic army of 
women whose ‘‘faded cheeks are over- 
wept’’—the air which assumes that the 
best of life is over and that all that is left 
is to totter, compromising with delight, 
engaging in that dreariest of pursuits—- 
vicarious enjoyment of the fatuous in- 
terests of the young—down to the gates of 
death. Mrs. Elliott would rather say with 
the mischievous Max Beerbohm: ‘“‘I feel 
so sorry for the young; they do not know 
what they are missing.” 

Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 
* * 


ANOTHER HEADLINER 

Dictatorship. By Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin. New York: The Foreign Policy 
Association. 38 pp. 35 cents. 

The third copy of the Foreign Policy 
headliners only suffers in comparison with 
the first two. It contains an excellent 
analysis of dictatorships in Russia, Italy 
and Germany, and ends with the question 
as to whether one is impending for the 
United States. Somehow it does not seem 
to the present reviewer to have quite the 
punch that its two predecessors had, but 
it is exceedingly worthwhile nevertheless. 
Iam moved to suggest that these Headline 
Books would make excellent material for 
both adult and young people’s groups in 
our church schools. They are written so 
that ‘“‘“He who runs may read.” 

Robert C. Dexter. 


lay 21,1936 


On Friday evening, May 8, some 350 
persons gathered in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, N. Y., to celebrate the completion 
by Dr. John Howland Lathrop of twenty- 
five years of distinguished service as 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. There were, cf course, 
many, many of his own parishioners, but 
there were also representatives from prac- 
tically all of the Unitarian churches in the 
metropolitan area, as well as members of 
the clergy and laity of other groups, and 
men and women withno religious affiliations 
whatsoever. The tie that bound al! to- 
gether was their common interest in the 
man in whose honor the celebration was 
held. 

After the dinner had been served, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the First 


began what was the high-water mark of 
the evening by introducing the speakers. 
_Dr. Griffin proved himself to be the most 
engaging toastmaster that anyone present 
had ever heard. The spontaneity of his 
— throughout the evening sent the 
guests into gales of laughter. He first 
introduced the principal speaker of the 
evening, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,.who 
came all the way from the quadrennial 
conference of his church in Columbus, 
. Ohio, and who returned that same evening 
to Columbus. This action of the Bishop, 
in honoring the man who has made such a 
eae place for himself in the hearts 
of all liberals, was a genuine tribute in 
itself. 

Bishop McConnell spoke eloquently of 
Dr. Lathrop’s work, and described his 
service as ‘“‘the best kind of contribution 
to this life, or any life within the power of 
man.” 

Other peeches, by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church in New York, Rev. Lindley Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through 
‘the Churches, and George O’Dell, editor 
of The Standa?d stressed the contributions 
which Dr. Lathrop has made to the great 
‘causes of social betterment, and each one 
gave tting tribute to the sterling qualities 
of the man himself. 

_ Dr. Holmes said in part: “Anyone look- 
ing to Brooklyn for a man to help in serving 
humanity, inevitably thinks of Dr. La- 
throp. He has ennobled himself, glorified 
the honorable profession of the ministry, 
nd exalted religion.” 

_ Mr. O’Dell spoke with great feeling of 
he magnetic effect of Dr. Lathrop’s per- 
onality, saying that no one could meet 

n without being strengthened by the 
contact. : 


Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa.,- 
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rooklyn Unitarians and Friends Observe 
Dr. Lathrop’s Twenty-fifth Annive: sary 


Mr. Gordon stressed Dr. Lathrop’s in- 
defatigable efforts in behalf of universal 
peace, and spoke of his tremendous work 
in bettering the conditions of religious 
minorities throughout the world. 

Francis T. Christy, president of the 
board of trustees of the Church of the 
Saviour, conveyed the greetings of Dr. 
Lathrop’s parishioners, and announced 
that $14,500 had been raised toward the 
new parish house which the church will 
soon erect. 

Dr. Lathrop’s reply to the many eulogies 
of his friends was in the spirit of the entire 
evening. He said that, as he listened to all 
these testimonies, he began to wonder as 
to the identity of the person who was 
so glowingly described. When he realized 
that he was the object of such praise, he 
felt that possibly he had died, and was 
listening to post-mortem orations. Deeply 
moved by the events of the evening, the 
guest of honor felicitously expressed his 
deep gratitude to his hosts of friends for 
their cooperation with him through a 
quarter of century of work for Unitarianism 
and the causes nearest the hearts of all 
liberals. 

The following afternoon was the occasion 
of a neighborhood service in the Church of 
the Saviour, to honor Dr. Lathrop. Mem- 
bers of the clergy from many of the Brook- 
lyn churches were in the chancel and ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Henry Neumann, 
leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture, and by Dr. John Howard Melish, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Both speakers paid tribute to the personal 
qualities which have made Dr. Lathrop’s 
years of service in Brooklyn so successful. 

After the service, tea was served, and a 
reception followed at which several hun- 
dred friends of the minister and Mrs. 
Lathrop paid their respects. 

The celebration, lasting as it did for two 
days, was one of the most impressive events 
in the long history of the Church of the 
Saviour. Any mere description of what 
took place fails lamentably to do justice 
to the occasion. There was a spirit present 
which defies capture—a spirit evoked by 
the loyalty and devotion of the hosts of 
friends of John Howland Lathrop, Uni- 
tarian minister, distinguished liberal, and 
humanitarian. 

ee oe 


MR. FAIRLEY TO BARNEVELD 


Rev. Edwin Fairley, who is acting min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society, Plain- 
field, N. J., during the leave of absence of 
Rey. Aison H. Robinson, has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church, Barneveld, N. Y., to succeed 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor, who recently re- 
signed. He will begin his pastorate in the 
autumn. 
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THOMAS LAMB ELIOT 


Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, minister emeri- 
tus of the Church of Our Father, Portland, 
Ore., died April 28, at the age of ninety- 
four. He was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1841, and was a member of the first class 
graduated from Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1862. In 1865 he was grad- 
uated from the Harvard Divinity School 
and in 1867 he accepted a call to the Port- 
land church. There he remained as minis- 
ter until 1893 and since that time as min- 
ister emeritus, becoming known through- 
out the denomination for his intellectual, 
moral, and philanthropic leadership. 

In the issue of November 28, The Regis- 
ter printed an account of Dr. Eliot’s life as 
the first in a series of ‘‘Sketches of Inter- 
esting Personalities” and the cover of the 
same issue carried a photegraph of him. 

* * 


ADULT READING LIST READY 


An annotated list of books recommended 
for adult reading kas just been issued by 
the adult-education committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, and is 
being distributed to ministers, presidents of 
Laymen’s League chapters, presidents of 
Alliance groups, presidents of young 
people’s groups, and student leaders. 

The committee was appointed by the 
Association at the request of the Depart- 
ments of Religious Education and Social 
Relations to give thought and expression 
to religious-educational problems, in the 
belief that the lack of interest of Unitarians 
in the educational side of church work has 
been due to the lack of emphasis upon it. 
The reading list is the committee’s first 
accomplishment, and it is hoped that 
periodical supplemental bulletins will be 
issued to keep it up to date. 

The policy of the committee has been to 
confine the list for the most part to recent 
books of tested usefulness, and to include 
older books only when they contain special 
material. Naturally the committee makes 
no claim to having compiled a list of the 
best books on the various subjects in- 
cluded. Its choices have been, perforce, 
limited to books known to committee 
‘members or recommended to them by ex- 
perts. 

Fields in which books are recommended 
are biography, poetry, inspiration and de- 
votion, the Bible and religious history, 


_ philosophy, psychology, religious beliefs, 


ethics, the meaning of science, religious edu- 
cation, marriage and the family, the 
economic order and social adjustment, in- 
ternational relations, government and 
politics, and the relationship between 
church and state. 

Copies of the reading list may be ob- 
tained from either of the cooperating de- 
partments at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Less than ten copies cost ten cents 
each. In quantities of ten or more, the 
pamphlets may be had for six cents each, 
plus postage. 
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More Conferences Discuss Report of Commission of Appraisal 


South Middlesex Conference 


The entire program of the annual meet- 
ing of the South Middlesex Conference was 
devoted to a consideration of the Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal. The 
session was held with the First Parish in 
- Medford, Mass., May 10. 

In the afternoon there were three short 
addresses, by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance; John W. 
Brigham, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; and William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., representing 
the laymen of the conference. 

Mrs. Rees described the organization of 
the Commission. She told how it was 
authorized by a unanimous vote of the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association two years ago. She empha- 
sized the distinguished and representative 
character of the persons composing it, and 
the devotion and ability with which they 
had conducted their difficult task. She 
expressed confidence that great good for 
Unitarian churches and _ organizations 
would result from the Commission’s Re- 
port. 

Mr. Brigham reviewed in clear and sys- 
tematic fashion the Commission’s Report 
on doctrine, social relations, education and 
allied subjects, and expressed the loyalty 
and sustained devotion of the young people 
for the liberal cause. 

Mr. Greeley dealt with the organization 
and leadership of the A. U. A. as presented 
by the Commission. He declared that 
the function of the management of funds 
of the A. U. A.’should be in the hands of 
business men, experts in finance, and that 
the budget, too, should be under expert 
financial control, but that the spiritual 
and inspirational function should be in 
control of a different set of chosen leaders, 
and that these two functions should be 
performed at least ‘‘one mile apart.” He 
urged that the ‘‘dead hand” and the “living 
hand” be absolutely separated in opera- 
tion. 

At the jury-panel session in the evening, 
this point of Mr. Greeley’s was freely dis- 
cussed. It was answered that these funds 
have restrictions placed upon them by the 
donors and so the financial department 
must see that the income is spent just as 


the donors have specified in wills and_ 


deeds of trust. One member of the panel, 
a former director of the A. U. A., asserted 
that about one half the funds have no re- 
strictions upon them, and therefore can 
be used as the occasion and the times de- 
mand. It was brought out that in a 
fellowship more largely supported by in- 
come from funds left by deceased adherents 
than is any other reiigious organization, 
and when decided emphasis is still placed 
upon building up future endowments, 
this matter of divided responsibility and 
check is one of great importance. 

The evening pane! discussion provided 


a session of absorbing interest. Rev. 
John N. Mark of Arlington, Mass., Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
Rey. Joseph Barth of Newton, Mass., Ed- 
ward P. Furber of Watertown, Mass., Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, president of the Laymen’s 
League, Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, chairman 
of the social-service committee of the 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Roger C. Fenn of 
Concord, Mass., and W. R. Dewey, Jr., of 
Weston, Mass., composed the jury, and 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, 
Mass., conducted the discussion. 

It was stated that the quorum of the 
A. U. A. board of directors is ten, and that 
five salaried officers of the Association, who 
are nearly always present, have votes on 
the board which determines the salaries 
and activities of the officers. It was vigor- 
ously maintained that no officer receiving 
salary from the corporation should be 
permitted to vote in the directors’ meet- 
ings. The answer to this contention came 
from Roy M. Cushman, vice-president of 
the conference, and a director of the A. 
U. A., who said that the officers of the 
Association in their votes at directors’ 
mectings ‘‘often exhibited quite as much 
courage as the rest of us.” 

It was contended that most of the of- 
ficers of the Association should stay in the 
districts which they represent, there to 
“live with the churches, or die with the 
churehes.”” Our organization, it was main- 
tained, has “too much harness and too 
little horse” for the load it has to pull. 

The conference had the largest attend- 
ance of any session in recent years. Twen- 
ty-three churches were represented by 310 
delegates, and there were fourteen visitors. 
The devotional services were conducted 
by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen of Melrose, 
Mass., and Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs of Med- 
ford. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith of Watertown, president; Rev. W. 
Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass., 
secretary and treasurer; Mr. Cushman, 
vice-president; George H. Drake of Som- 
erville, Mass., and Everett W. Stone of 
Medford, directors for three years. 

William Channing Brown, Secreiary. 
* * 


Norfolk-Suffolk Confer2nce 


On Sunday afternoon and evening, May 
8, the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference held its 
spring meeting in Canton, Mass. Over 
200 persons from twenty-three parishes 
were present, the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass., and the First Congre- 
gational Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
holding high honors for attendance. © 

At the afternoon session under the lead- 
ership of Stacy Southworth, of Braintree, 
Mass., there was a most interesting panel- 
jury discussion of the Report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. The various speakers 
strongly emphasized that they were heart- 
ily in sympathy with the Commission’s 


ideals and goals, but not in agreement 
with all the steps recommended to reach 
those goals. 

The proposed change in Article II of 
the by-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association would, it was thought, have 
the unintended effect of increasing the 
representation at the annual meeting only 
of the nearby churches, as the more distant 
churches even now seldom can afford to 
send the full representation to which they 
are entitled. Several of the group feared 
that the creation of a Moderator and a 
permanent Commission on Planning and 
Review would be a set-up difficult to 
coordinate with the president and the 
board of directors. Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., urged rather that 
full responsibility be given to the president 
and board. It was suggested that the 
president might well be relieved of some 
of the administrative functions so as to be 
more free fer spiritual leadership. The 
members of the jury approved of the ap- 
pointing of an interim commission. 

Also all seemed to approve of the new 
article on nominations, as a means of 
breaking the present closed circle in nomi- 
nations. While heartily endorsing the 
development of regional responsibility, 
some at least were very doubtful of the 
value of the proposed regional offices, as 
being expensive and involving danger of 
lack of coordination. The consideration 
of some system similar to the very efficient 
Alliance system of vice-presidents and 
regional directors was suggested. 

Rev. Frank O. Hoimes of Jamaica Plain 
set forth the special function of Unitarian- 
ism to combat the two present-day dan- 
gers in the field of religion, arrogance and 
sentimentality, and Mr. Greeley stated 
that our need was not so much that our 
faith be redefined as that it be recaptured. 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the A. U. A., in closing the 
discussion, urged that, whatever decisions 
are made of acceptance or rejection, we 
go forward in loyal unity of spirit, for only 
as we are loyal to the best vision of the 
moment can we get the better vision of 
the future. 

At the evening session Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
preached a most inspiring sermon on the 
spiritual implications of the Report, using 
Hebrews 10:23 as a text, ‘Let us hold 
fast the confession of our hope, that it 
waver not.” Our hope has been in free 
religion and its power, but in recent years 
that liberal hope has wavered. We need 
with new heart and clearer faith to hold 
fast that hope. There are three spiritual 
implications of the Report. First we need 
a new content for religious liberalism. We 
need more not mere freedom from, but 
freedom for something. Belief in freedom 
as a way to truth is an “‘act of faith that 
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God can and will be found through freedom 
nd reverent thought.”’ If freedom be re- 
igious, then there is no danger of its re- 
ults being negative. Religious freedom is 

based on the faith that true freedom leads 


te God. 
_ secondly we need a new depth to liberal 
ligion. Unitarianism has done magnif- 
icent service in the illumination of minds, 
but mind is not the only door through 
which God enters. Our personai religious 
Bite needs deepening. It has been meager 
nourishment that we have often offered 
hungry souls. We must find ways, spiritual 
disciplines, to bring God into individual 
lives. Thirdly we need a new outreach in 
liberal action. The call is equally for im- 
mediate action on certain agreed, un- 
doubted social needs, and for study, self- 
education, and then action on those prob- 
tems of wider division of opinion. Dr. 
Perkins closed with a call for consecration 
to face the demands of the new age, with 
a deeper faith in the destiny of !iberal 
Christianity, in its power to develop a 
more positive religious content, a deeper 
religious life, and a wider service. “Do you 
are,” he asked, ‘‘sufficiently to hold fast 
the confession of our Jiberal hope that it 
waver not?” : 
| John H. Taylor. 


* * 


Meadville Conference 


“The Affirmative Beliefs of Contempo- 
rary Unitarianism,”’ was the general theme 
of the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Meadville District Conference held May 
2-5 at the First Unitarian Church, Erie, 
Pa. 

On Monday evening, following a concert 
by a Negro choir of mixed voices, a forum 
meeting dealing with the Appraisal Com- 
mission’s Report was held. The forum 
speaker was Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. Mr. 
Call’s comprehensive review and the dis- 
‘cussion which followed, consumed some 
two hours, during which time the marked 
interest of the lay delegates indicated a 
most encouraging attitude toward the 
study and understanding of the Report. 

The conference opened on Saturday 
afternoon with an enthusiastic gathering 
of over 120 young people representing the 
Young People’s Religious Union Societies 
of Hamilton and Toronto, Canada; Roch- 
ester, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and James- 
town, N. Y., Pittsburgh and Meadville, Pa. 
The young people led and conducted 
el discussions on ‘‘Should the Church 
Forward Socialized Medicine, Consumer- 
Cooperatives, Free Speech, and Peace 
Action?” 

At their banquet, the young people 
addressed by Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, who urged them in all of 
choices of life’s values to see life 
dily and to see it whole. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
sadville Theological School, preached 
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the sermon at the Sunday morning church 
service on the subject, ““The Grand Ges- 
ture.” 

At their business session the young 
people voted to hold future conferences in- 
dependently of the adult conference, and 
to identify themselves with the Lake Erie 
Federation of Young People, which, with 
the exception of Detroit, Mich., includes 
the same churches as are members of the 
Meadville District Conference. 

The conference continued as the adult 
delegates of the several churches joined in 
a service of worship on Sunday evening. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. James 
C. Hodgins, Toronto, who said in part: 
“The theory that the Church of God 
exists to save the soul, is not true. It 
exists to enlarge, enrich, and deepen the 
life of the average person, to raise to the 
plane of the highest, the thoughts and lives 
of men. Only as we are transformed in 
the inner-man are we truly religious. 

“You cannot transform society by legis- 
lative enactment or by elections, but by 
an effort to lead forth the soul, by a gospel 
of spirituality mixed with common sense. 

“You stand in the presence of the Living 
God himself when you stand in the pres- 
ence of a noble soul. When you obey the 
conclusions of your reason, and carry those 
conclusions into practice, your righteous- 
ness is one with the righteousness of God.” 

Andrew J. Sterrett, secretary of the 
board of trustees of the Erie church, who 
welcomed the delegates, and Rev. Frank 
E. Smith, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, president of the 
conference, who responded, both spoke out 
of wide experience and with a keen under- 
standing of the problems which face us as a 
conference of liberal churches. 

“Getting a Clear Picture of God,’’ was 
the subject of an address excellently pre- 
sented and enthusiastically received at a 
luncheon meeting on Monday. The 
speaker was Rey. Harvey Swanson of 
Buffalo. He said in part, ‘‘Let us be done 
with the picture of God as almighty. Also 
let us be done with that picture of God 
which goes to the other extreme and de- 
nies God any connection at a!l with the 
world.” 

Mr. Swanson then related God to the 
world and to man at four levels of reality: 
the physical, the biological, in the moral 
laws which God has written into human 
history, and at the spiritual call. 

Rey. George A. Gay, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in the state, 
brought greetings from the Pennsylvania 
Universalists, and in a most interesting 
and realistic manner sketched the history 
of Universalism in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tuesday morning, Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man of Lexington, Mass., chairman of the 
Star Island Religious Education Institute, 
conducted a round-table conference on 
“Curricula and Worship Planning in the 
Church School.” 
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The Alliance session was addressed by 
Mrs. Hope Thaxter Spencer. 

Delegates from the churches gave en- 
couraging reports as to the present condi- 
tion of their societies. 

A resolution was passed by the confer- 
ence that greetings be sent to Rev. and 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, and Rev. and 


‘ Mrs. T'racy Pullman, former members of 


the conference; that the regret at the loss 
suffered in their removal be expressed, and 
that hearty congratulations be extended 
them on their new opportunity to serve in 
larger fields. 

Mr.and Mrs.Chadbourne A. Spring, who 
are to succeed Mr. and Mrs. Pullman at 
Cleveland, were introduced to the confer- 
ence. 

At an informal luncheon which closed 
the conference, the incoming officers of the 
conference were duly installed as follows: 
president, Mr. Day; vice-president, Mr. 
Swanson, and secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Herman A. Newman of Erie, 

Herman A. Newman. 


ook * 


DR. HUTCHEON SUCCEEDS 
REV. GEORGE H. BADGER 


Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor in 
the Meadville Theological School since 
1913, has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Church of Orlando, 
Fla., where he will succeed Rev. George 
H. Badger, who has served the church 
since 1919. 

Mr. Badger’s resignation will take effect 
July 1, within a few days of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entering the ministry, 
and he will retire to private life, continuing 
to live in Orlando. Practically all of his 
long, active ministry has been devoted to 
church-extension activities. After his first 
pastorate at Scuth Natick, Mass., he went 
to New Orleans, La., only to resign in 
1892 to become the first minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Rutherford, N. J. 
In this capacity he organized and minis-- 
tered to the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., and in 1899 he became New 
England field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Four years later 
he became the Association’s field secretary 
for the Middle States and Canada, serving 
at the same time as secretary of the Middle 
States and Canada Conference, with of- 
fices in New York, N. Y. He founded, and 
for ten years edited, The New Unitarian, 
served as a trustee of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and of Proctor Academy, 
compiled the “Isles of Shoals Hymnal,” and 
was for one year regional vice-president of 
the A. U. A. Before going to Orlando, Mr. 
Badger was minister of the Unitarian 


Church of San Antonio for seven years. 
* * 


Davenport, Iowa. — Seventeen new 
members received the Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship from Dr. Charles E. Snyder, 
minister of the Unitarian Church, at the 
Easter Sunday service. 
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Jewish Leader Praises Rev. David Rhys Williams 


At the recent opening of the “‘Every 
Member Canvass” of the First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., Rabbi Philip S. 
Bernstein of Temple Berith Kodesh, 
Rochester, addressed the Fellowship Din- 
ner held in Gannett House. Rabbi Bern- 
stein’s subject was ““‘What Gannett House 
Means to the Community,’”’ and he took 
the occasion to compliment the members 
of the church and Unitarians generally, 
and to praise Rey. David Rhys Williams, 
minister of the church. 

Rabbi Bernstein said in part: 

There is no group in this community 
and very few groups in the entire country 
that have displayed courage and intelli- 
gence with greater effectiveness than your 
Unitarian Church, especially through the 
activities of Gannett House. You have 
had the courage to brave hostility in order 
to make life healthier and happier and 
safer for mothers. There are women who 
would have died in this community had it 
not been for the activity of the Maternal 
Health Center. You have helped make it 
possible for children to be born into this 
community whose parents wanted them to 
be born, and were prepared to care for them 
properly after their birth. Your school of 
Child Art is unusual in progressive educa- 
cation, and really puts you in the forespot 
of the educational organs of the com- 
munity. 

You have had the courage to house the 
League for Industrial Democracy lectures, 
which have been a leaven in the conserva- 
tive economic atmosphere which dominates 
most of this community, and thereby you 
have helped thousands of people to under- 
stand the problems that plague modern 
society and to have a little better under- 
standing of the things that would need to 
be done in order to establish a juster social 
order. 

Although you are a Unitarian church, 
although you are the heirs of one of the 
great traditions of America, you have 
thrown your door wide open to groups of 
every kind. The Society of Friends, the 
Bahai Assembly, the Interdenominational 
Club and many other non-Unitarian or- 
ganizations have here found a home that 
is a home in the real sense, not merely 
physical accommodation but an atmos- 
phere congenial to their activity. You 
cannot so much be praised for an attitude 
of toleration, for there is something of con- 
descension in that. Rather perhaps you 
have a concept of cultural pluralism, that 
is, you recognize that there is a place for 
all of these viewpoints in our American 
democratic society. And it has been your 
policy that every viewpoint, every or- 
ganization that is concerned for human 
welfare, feels at home in your Gannett 
House. 

The friendship you have displayed 
toward the Negroes has been outstanding, 
even for a northern city. Once again you 


have not been condescending but brotherly 
in a genuine sense. 

As to your relation with my people, one 
of the happiest traditions we have in our 
congregation is the many years of friend- 


_ship we have enjoyed with your congrega- 


tion. In each group we have found kin- 
dred spirits, open minds, liberal ideas, pro- 
gressive thinking and a concern for human 
welfare that drew us together in good 
work of human service. Whenever there 
have been difficulties of any kind, and 
fortunately they were few, you have stood 
by our side as good companions mG true 
friends. 

You have had a noble ministry in this 
congregation. 
their imprint: forever on this community, 
notably Dr. Gannett. Others have in a 
thousand imperceptible ways influenced it 
for the good. I have known some of your 
ministers, but, and it is not easy for me 
to say this in his presence, there is no one 
for whom I have greater respect and friend- 
ship than Mr. Williams. I admire his 
rugged honesty, his old-fashioned Ameri- 
canism, by which I do not mean flag-waving 
or holding up ancient symbols as obstacles 
to modern progress, but I mean that love 
of liberty, that devotion to democracy, 
which animated the fathers of our country 
and which always has and always will rep- 
resent the best that there is in it. His 
path has not been easy. The prophet, the 
man of high ideals, the blazer of new 
trails, always finds obstacles on his road 
through life. But he has the compensa- 
tion of a noble work nobly done. He has 
the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
rendered a service to the sum total of all 
his ideals, to his God, as he conceives him. 
I rejoice that Mr. Williams has had so 
much understanding and cooperation and 
support of this congregation in his good 
work. I trust that that will continue, nay, 
more, that it will increase so that under 
his leadership the Gannett House and 
the Unitarian church shall minister even 
more richly than in the past to the welfare 
of this community, and that it shall help 
to make this world at least a little better 
for us to live in and for our children to grow 
up in. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, N. Y., is reported to be 
recovering satisfactorily after a recent 
operation for appendicitis. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached at 
Plymouth, Mass., May 10, in the historic 
church of the Pilgrim fathers, relieving 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, who was on a trip 
to Virginia. 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the American International 


Some of them have left. 


College at Springfield, Mass. Dr. Spoerl 
will enter upon his new duties in Sep- 
tember. During the summer he will serve 
as assistant in Psychology at the Harvard 
Summer School. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Auckland, South Australia.—Dr. C. 
R. Mitchell was installed as minister of 
the Unitarian Church at a special induction 
service recently. Rev. William Jellie, who 
is retiring after his third ministry in the 
church, participated in the service. 

Boston, Mass.—The Arlington Street 
Church, having considered organizational 
problems in the past year, recently broad- 
ened the base of its fellowship to include 
in a working unit of the church all members 
of the congregation wishing to be thus in- 
cluded. The Parish League, which is the 
organized form of the congregation, thus 
supplements in work and responsibilities 
the field taken care of by the Proprietors, 
who have long been the sole governing 
body of the church. A general committee 
has also been created, which will serve in 
an advisory and coordinating capacity, 
and which is representative of all the 
bodies within the church. Davis B. 
Keniston has been elected chairman of 
this new committee. At the annual 
meeting of the Proprietors recently, re- 
ports in connection with the various ae- 
tivities of the church were presented, re- 
cording marked progress in several re- 
spects. The new prudential committee 
was elected with Amos R. Little as chair- 
man. Courtenay Guild was elected mod- 
erator, Henry V. Atherton, clerk, and 
Frederick A. Turner, treasurer. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The collection at 
a recent Sunday service of the First Parish 
amounting to $180.50 was donated to the 
American Red Cross for the alleviation of 
suffering caused by the floods that inun- 
dated New England this spring. 


Ellsworth, Me.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Society, held on 
May 6, eleven new members signed the 
church membership book. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Four persons of 
one family joined All Souls’ . Unitarian 
Church at the panony morning service, 
May 3. 

Sherborn, Mass.—Eleven new mem- 
bers joined the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) at a special service 
April 26, and were greeted by the minister, 
Rev. Howard G. Matson. Six of the new 
members came from the churchsaas 
confirmation class. 

Wollaston, Mass.—Two pages of the 
May issue of the calendar of the Wollaston 
Unitarian Society were devoted to the re- 
printing of parts of articles that appeared 
in a recent issue of The Christian Register. 
Rev. Robert W. Jones, the minister, says, 
“I wish that every Unitarian would read 
The Register.” 
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UNITARIANS OF DES MOINES 


To maintain a fellowship devoted to 
freedom, reason, tolerance, service, and 
character in religion, and to promote the 
cooperative quest of the good life, are the 
two primary purposes of the Unitarian 
‘Church, according to the results of a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to members of the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, by Rev. E. Burdette Backus, the 
minister. 

Ninety-four percent of the replies re- 
ceived listed one of the two purposes stated 
above as Unitarianism’s first purpose. 
‘The third choice was “‘to promote tem- 
perate social reform,’”’ while the other 
‘suggestions offered by Mr. Backus in his 
‘questionnaire, ‘‘to minister to the spiritual 
needs of individuals,” ‘‘to promote lib- 
‘eral Christianity,” and “to seek to es- 
tablish a new social system,” received 
scattering votes. 

Other results of the balloting showed 
‘that the congregation felt that the best 
‘method of accomplishing the purpose of 
the church was to concentrate on the Sun- 
day morning service, and that the best 
type of sermon was that which dealt with 
philosophical interpretation of new knowl- 
edge. On the whole there was found to be 
a much larger measure of agreement in the 
replies than had been anticipated. The 
accent of the voting appeared to be con- 
sistently toward a broad interpretation 
-of the purpose of the church and toward 
the social rather than the personal aspects 
-of religion. 

* * 


LAYMEN TO SENEXET 


Dr. Charles E. Park,, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., and Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, minister of the First Parish 


Church in Petersham, Mass., will conduct a 
conference on personal religious problems 
for laymen at Senexet House in Connecticut 


from Friday to Sunday, May 29-31, under 


auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The helpfulness of last year’s gathering 
under the same leaders and the rising tide 
of interest among men in matters of wor- 
ship and personal religion indicate the 
possibility of a capacity registration. Lay- 
men are urged to communicate with the 
League office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
with respe.t to atiendance and further in- 


formation. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Roger N. Baldwin is Director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), Pe- 
tersham, Mass. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass., and is 
editor of The Register. 


Howard Spoerl is instructor in psychology 
in Northeastern University, and is an 
assistant at Harvard University. He is 
a Universalist minister. 


Ogden Vogt is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 


Carl B. Wetherell is executive secretary 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. 

David Rhys Williams is minister of the 


First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rochester N. Y. 


Earle M. Winslow has recently resigned 
as head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology at Tufts College, in pro- 


test against the Teachers’ Oath. 


Unitarian Parish, Hopedale, Mass. 
Unity Church, Humboldt, Iowa. 
First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Seen mere en 8 ee ey 
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Second Parish, Marlboro, Mass. 


Community Church, New York, N. Y. 


First Congregational-Unitarian Society, Northboro, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Peabody, Mass. 
(Mrs. Gilbert R. Griffin) 
First Unitarian Parish, Petersham, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Unitarian Society, Peterboro, N. H. 


First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Mass. 
Clifton Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


The following new subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged: 7 
(Mrs. Chas. B. Congdon) 


(Mrs. Mary W. Garfield) 
(Miss Adalove Howell) 


(Mrs. Grace E. Hughes) 
(Mr. Frederick Weygold) 


(Mrs. Louise Clark) 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford, Mass. 

First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 

Channing Religious Society, Newton, Mass. 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 
(Miss Frederika Wendle) 


(Miss Isabella Luscomb) .... 
(Mrs. H. B. Gessner) 
(Miss Margaret Ball) 
(Mrs. Fred D. Bond) 
(Mrs. Albert P. Carter) .......... 


(Mrs. F. Johnson)... . 
(Mr. Fred W. Bushby) 


(Mrs. Earl C: Davis) 
(Miss Celia Anderson) 


First Unitarian Society, Pomona, Calif. (Mr. Curtis Hall) 


With congratulations and thanks to our agents! 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacifie time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTO 
Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold “ 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.00-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - -  2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


PULPIT«° CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


13} EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


ra COMPLETE LINE | 


Bel B.LJE S 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


An aviation engineer says that within 
ten years we shall be traveling 500 miles 
an hour through the air. He, maybe, not 
us.—American Lumberman. 

a * 

Mamma and Papa Dionne are hoping 
that the film, ‘“‘The Country Doctor,” will 
be released in Canada soon so that they 
can see the quins.—Birmingham News, 

te 

The citizens of Alberta didn’t get the 
$25-a-month allowance they were prom- 
ised, but the Government hasn’t forgotten 
them. It has enacted instead a 2 percent 
sales tax.—-Troy Record. 

i + 

Nix: ‘‘That medicine can’t be any good.”’ 

Dix: ‘‘Why?” 

Nix: ‘“‘Well, I’ve seen that man in the 
advertisements with that same pain in his 
back for twenty-five years.”—Exchange. 

* * 

. . and now it seems that our legis- 
lature is going to fail to utilize the greatest 
opportunity in Arkansas history to at- 
tract people from the entire nation to visit 
and admire our beautiful scenery and inim- 
ical hospitality.—Arkansas paper. 

* * 


A teacher was drilling her class in the 
principles of subtraction. ‘‘Now, if you 
subtract twenty-five from thirty-seven, 
what’s the difference?” 

“Yeah, that’s what I say,’’ answered 
one of her pupils, “I think it’s the bunk, 
too.”—E xchange. 

* * 

He took her hand in his and gazed 
proudly at the engagement ring he had 
placed on her finger only three days before. 

“Did your friends admire it?” he in- 
quired tenderly. 

“They did more than that,” she replied. 
“Two of them recognized it!’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

x * 

Two persons in the second row had been 
much more interested in each other’s con- 
versation than in the play, and the man 
behind endured the annoyance for some 
time. 

At length he leaned forward and, touch- 
ing one of the offenders on the shoulder, 
said: ‘‘Would you mind repeating that 
last remark? I couldn’t hear it for the 
noise they are making on the stage.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“T went to church last Sunday. A col- 
lection was being taken up for some pur- 
pose. The preacher asked everyone to 
give until it hurt. I don’t believe that is a 
goodrule. I knew one of our head deacons 
could buy out any ten members of the con- 
gregation, yet the giving of a quarter 
would occasion him more pain than the 
giving of a dollar would most anyone else. 
I think the tightwads started this ‘giving 
until it hurts’ business.’—Oak Grove 
Banner. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
_tion address 


‘President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


From a~— 
Ministers’ Association- 


“We all feel that a central 
organization is vitally es- 
sential to the strength of 
our churches and we are 
ready to offer you our 
aid in everything that is 
needed to increase the 
power and _ significance 
of Unitarianism.” 


We have probably missed 


sending the complete program of the first 
Institute of Churchmanship to some 
who would be interested. 

IF you are concerned with making your 
local church more effective and have not 
received a program, send in, or call in during 
Anniversary Week, for as many copies as 
you can use. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -- CAPitol 1230 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


The Misses Allen School has been one of 
the leading schools in New England for 
Academic and College Preparatory work, 
carried out under ideal conditions amid a 
cultured home atmosphere. 


Resident and Day School for Girls 
Reduced terms for 5-day week pupils 


$1.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Classified Advertising 


Parish Worker (Unitarian) desires part or full- 
time position in church or church school in greater 
Boston. Experienced in working with children and 
young people. Write care Christian Register, C-675, 


5S 


Introducing 


The Register 
LEASE enter my subscription at your 
To New Friends | Beene Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


MONTHS FOR 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00. ; —y 


